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THE BENTLY OR BILLOPP MANOR-HOUSE, STATEN 


MONG the manor-houses which have 
survived the integrity of the manorial 
estates created under royal rule in this coun- 
try, is that of the Bently or Billopp manor- 
house on Staten Island, more familiarly 
known in our history as “The Billopp 
Home.” 1t was made famous by an event at 


~~ 
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an early period of our first struggle for inde- 
pendence. It is a plain mansion, substan- 
tially, built of wood, brick, and stone, at the 
southwestern end of Staten Island, opposite 
Perth Amboy, in New Jersey, with the wa- 
ters of a strait known as the Kills flowing be- 
tween it and that town. Precisely when it 





ISLAND. 


was built, records have not revealed; it is 
probably at least one hundred and fifty years 
of age. Around it is a spacious lawn, extend- 
ing down to the water. Before it are huge 
willows and clumps of pines, According to 
the excellent drawing of Mr, Hosier, above 
given, it has not changed in its external ap- 
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pearance since I visited and sketched it 
twenty-five years ago. 

History and tradition are so mixed con- 
cerning the name of the manor and the Bil- 
lopp family, that it is difficult to discover 
the pure truth. One story tells us that Cap- 
tain Christopher Billopp, of the British navy, 
in command of the war-ship Bently, was sta- 
tioned at New York soon after New Nether- 
land passed into the permanent possession of 
the Duke of York by royal grant and military 
conquest. At about that time a question 
arose as to which province, New York or New 
Jersey, Staten Island—the Mat-a-nu-ke of 
the Indians—belonged. It had been decided 
that all islands in and adjacent to New-York 
Bay, around which a ship could sail in twen- 
ty-four hours, should belong to the province 
of New York. A passage of a ship through 
the Kills had not then been attempted, and 
there was ground for dispute as to the pos- 
session of Staten Island. The war of words 
was spirited. One party declared that a ship 
could not pass through, while the other party 
as vehemently declared that it could. Cap- 
tain Billopp settled the controversy in favor 
of New York by passing through the Kills 
with his ship Bently, and circumnavigating 
the island in twenty-four hours. Therefore, 
in 1683, it was officially declared to be one 
of the political divisions of the province of 
New York, under the title of Richmond Coun- 
ty. The grateful duke rewarded Captain Bil- 
lopp for his eminent services by granting him 
several hundred acres on the southern side 
of the island, which were constituted a manor 
bearing the name of the good ship Bently, 
which had won the prize, 

Another story tells us that Captain Billopp 
was so rewarded because of his gallant ser- 
vice in a naval action in which the Duke of 
York. was commander, by nothing about 
the “manor.” So “as the administra- 


tion of Governor Dougan (1683 to 1688) there 


were two manors on Statem Isla The one 
on the southern part was vars as & * Billopp 
Manor,” and t 





which belongs Suits See 
“ Cassiltoum | Manor,” ime. 





that Thomas F 
Richmond County, in en 
and settled in Perth Amboy, . Was.“ Bent. 
ly” the “Bently Manor?” Here is an his- 
torical snarl not easily to be urifaveled, | ‘** 

Then comes a ge ical puzzle eon-— 
nected with the name of Billopp. The ac- 
cepted story is that Captain Billopp married 
a sister of Thomas Farmar, and that his 
granddaughter, who inherited the whole es- 
tate, married Christopher Farmar, her cousin, 
and that Christopher, in, 4 to inherit his 
wife’s estate, took her ma iname of Bil- 
lopp, and was the “Colonel Billopp” who 
occupied the old mansion at the period of 
our Revolution. This straight story is 
crooked by an intrusive gravestone, now 
secn near the old mansion, which bears the 
following inscription : 


“ HERE LYES Y® BODY OF 
THOMAS BILLOPP, E®8@,. 
SON OF THOMAS FARMAR, 
E*.. DEC’D AUGUST Y® 
2. 1750, IN Y® 39TH 


ue ae or 





YEAR OF HIS AGE." 


By this it would seem that some time in 
the hiatus in the record of the Billopp family, 
of fifty or sixty years between the mysterious 
disappearance of Captain Billopp and the ap- 
pearance of “Colonel Billopp,” a Thomas 
Farmar had taken the name of Billopp. He 
was probably the father of “Colonel Bil- 
lopp.” But it is not our business here to 
attempt to straighten these tangled threads 
of history and biography, and we will leave 
the task to interested parties. As records 
show that, before the year 1688, the estate 
was known as “ Billop Manor,” we had bet- 
ter stick to the familiar name of the old man- 
sion—“ The Billopp House.” 

Colonel Christopher Billopp, the owner of 
the mansion in 1776, was a well-educated 
gentleman of fortune, and then about forty 
years of age, who was well known in the 
province as a man of high social position. 
He represented the district of Richmond 
County in the Provincial Assembly. In the 
political disputes which preceded the War for 
Independence, he togk sides with the crown, 
and, when General Howe came with his 
troops from Halifax to Staten Island, in the 
summer of 1776, Colonel Billopp gave him a 
cordial welcome. Soon afterward his house 
was made famous as the meeting-place of 
Admiral and General Howe with a committee 
of the Continental Congress. f. 

Admiral Lord Howe was commissioned 
to join his brother in negotiations for peace 
and reconciliation with the Americans. Af- 
ter the battle on Long Island, at the close of 
August, 1776, which was disastrous to the 
Americans, the admiral thought it was a fa- 
vorable time for opening negotiations with 
the dispirited “rebels.” General Sullivan, 
of the Continental army, was a prisoner in 
the hands of General Howe. Lard Howe 
sent him on ‘patole to Philadelphia, with a 
message to be delivered orally, asking the 
Congress to appoint somé members of their 
body to meet the British Commanders as pri- 
vate Seatigmen, tp confer on the subject of 
sent Sullivan back with a copy 
of a resolution, in which. they said ‘that, be- 
ing “the representatives of the free and in- 
dependent States of America,” they could 
not, with propriety, send any of its members, 


in a private capacity, to confer with his lord- 


ship; but, ever desirous for peace, they would 
gend a committee of their body to know 
whether he had any authority to treat with 
peraons, authorized by Congress, in behalf of 
America, what that authority was, and to 
neagivach propositions as he should think 
fit to make. Howe had intimated, through 
Sullivan, that he could not recognize the 
Congress as a legally organized body, a 
therefore desired to confer with some .o 

them as private gentlemen. The resolution 
of the Congress was their dignified answer. 
Washington had set a good example in re- 
fusing to receive a letter from General Howe, 
addresseg to “ Mr.” Washington. 

The Congress proceeded to appoint a com- 
mittee composed of Dr. Franklin, John Adams, 
and the young Edward Rutledge, of South 
Carolina. On the 8th of September Franklin 


wrote a letter to Howe, informing him of the 
appointment, their proposal to set out for 
Amboy the next morning, and suggesting that 





in Colonel Billopp’s house, on Staten Island, 
or at the governor’s house in Amboy, they 
might be accommodated with a room for the 
purpose of a conference. To this letter the 
admiral, then on board his flag-ship Eagle, 
lying off Bedlow’s Island, replied, on the 
morning of the 10th, that he would meet them 
the next morning at “the house on Staten 
Island, opposite Amboy,” and saying : “ Lord 
Howe, upon his arrival at the place appointed, 
will send a boat (if he can procure it in time) 
with a flag of truce over to Amboy; and re- 
quests the doctor and the other gentlemen 
will postpone their intended favor of passing 
over to meet him, until they are informed as 
above of his arrival to attend them.” 

Lord Howe was punctual to his appoint- 
ment. He sent his barge over to Amboy, 
which was then in possession of the Ameri- 
cans, to receive and convey to him the com- 
mittee ; he also sent one of his principal offi- 
cers to remain at Amboy as a hostage for 
their safety. As the Congress had not re- 
quired such security, he returned in the 
barge. The admiral met them at the landing 
and conducted them to a convenient room in 
Billopp’s house, where the conference was 
held. 

The meeting lasted only about four hours, 
The committee could not act otherwise than 
as the representatives of independent States. 
They would not consent to enter upon a treaty 
for peace excepting on the basis of the ac- 
knowledged independence of the. colonies, 
which the Congress had solemnly declared a 
few weeks before. Lord Howe, who earnestly 
desired peace, was not authorized to treat for 
reconciliation except on the basis of the ab- 
solute submission of the colonists to the 
home government, The gulf was impassable. 
The short conference was fruitless, except as 
teaching wavering Americans, who sighed for 
and hoped for reconciliation, that they could 
no longer expect it, unless they were willing 
to be slaves. So the conference strengthened 

e patriotic cause. John Adams had pre- 

from the beginning that nothing would 
be effected by the conference toward peace ; 
and he wrote to Samuel Adams a week later, 
saying: , 

' “The whole affair of the commission ap- 
pears to me as it ever did—to be a bubble, an 
ambuseade, a mere insidious manceuvre, cal- 
culated only to decoy and deceive ; and it is 
so gross, that they must have a wretched 
opinion of our generalship to suppose that 
we can fall into it,” 

At the time of this conference, Billopp 
was commander.of the Richmond County mi- 
litia, and the commission of colonel of a 
corps of loyalists, which had then just been 
organized on Staten Island. He lived in good 
style, and was a man of much influence. The 
island was then extensively covered with for- 
ests, in which game abounded. The waters 
around were filled with delicious fish, and his 
cultivated acres yielded a generous return for 
tillage. With every facility for hospitality, 
he exercised it generously. When the British, 
under General Howe, landed on Staten Island 
in the summer of 1776, he was so zealous 
and vigorous in the cause of the king, that he 
soon became a marked man by the vigilant 
whigs of New Jersey, who coveted the por 
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session of his person. That desire was at 
last gratified. 

Early in February, 1779, some Continental 
troops were stationed in New Jersey, not far 
from Billopp’s Point. One cold, dark night, 
when the Kills were frozen over, some of 
Billopp’s men crossed and captured them. 
Among them was Nathan Fitz-Randolph (or 
Randall, as he was usually called), who was 
much beloved by his companions - in -arms. 
He was known as Captain Randall, being the 
skipper of a small coasting-vessel, but was a 
private in the military company. With other 
soldiers, he was taken over to Billopp’s house 
on Staten Island, and thence they were sent 
to New York. Randall was put into the pro- 
vost jail, where he suffered many indignities 
at the hands of the brutal marshal, Cunning- 
ham. 

The neighbors and friends of Randall re- 
solved to capture Billopp, if possible. They 
made the steeple of St: Peter’s Church, in Am- 
boy, their lookout, from which they could 
see the tory colonel’s mansion, and its sur- 
roundings. There they kept a vigilant watch 
for his appearance at home. Late in June 
he was seen there, and some of the Jersey- 
men went over stealthily and captured the 
colonel in his own house. He was taken to 
Amboy, but where he was confined for several 
months afterward, is not now known. 

During that year the atrocities colamitted 
by the enemy caused the Continental Congress 
to suggest, and even to recommend, the dan- 
gerous and cruel expedient of retaliation. 
The cruel treatment of prisoners in the pro- 
vost jail in New York had become notorious, 
and the harsh manner in which the loyalists 
treated their whig captives, seemed to call 
for retaliation in kind. Accordingly, we find 
Elias Boudinot, the commissary of prisoners 
for the State of New Jersey, sending Colonel 
Billopp to the jail at Burlington, in compli- 
ance with the orders of the civil powers of 
that State. He was accompanied to the jail 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Simeoe, of the “‘ Queen’s 
Rangers,” who had lately been taken captive. 
The sergeant of the guard who escorted them 
bore the following document : 


“To the Keeper of the Common Jail for the 
County of Burlington, greeting : 

“You are hereby commanded to receive 
into your custody the body of Colonel Chris- 
topher Billopp, prisoner of war, herewith de- 
livered to you, and, having put irons on his 
hands and feet, you are to chain him down to 
the floor, in a close room in the said jail; and 
there to so detain him, giving him bread and 
water only for his food, until you receive fur- 
ther orders from me, or the commissary of 
prisoners for the State of New Jersey for the 
time being. Given under my hand at Eliza- 
bethtown, this 6th day of November, 1779.” 


Mr. Boudinot had been personally ac- 
quainted with Colonel. Billopp for many years 
before the war. His kindness of heart made 
him deprecate the harsh measure, and, by the 
same sergeant, he sent the following note to 
the victim : 


“ ELizaBetatown, November 6, 1779. 
“Sir: Sorry am I that I have been put 
under the disagreeable necessity of a treat- 





ment toward your person that will prove so 
irksome to you; but retaliation is directed, 
and it will, I most sincerely hope, be in your 
power to relieve yourself from the situation 
by writing to New York, to procure the re- 
laxation of the sufferings of John Leshier 
and Captain Nathan Randall. It seems noth- 
ing short of retaliation will teach Britons to 
act like men of humanity. 
“T am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
“ Exias Bovptinor.” 


Colonel Billopp was released from his 
chains on the day after Christmas, after a rigid 
confinement of fifty days, by being exchanged, 
when he returned to his home on Staten Isl- 
and, After that, he took a less active part in 
military affairs; and, in 1782, we find him 
employed as the British superintendent of 
police on Staten Island. The following year, 
when preparations were making for the Brit- 
ish evacuation of the country, he was one of 
the famous fifty-five tories of New York, who 
created great clamor in that city, and much 
excitement in Nova Scotia, by a petition which 
they presented to Sir Guy Carleton for exten- 
sive grants of lands in the last-named province. 
They set forth that their position in society 
had been very respectable, and that, previous 
to the war, they had possessed much influence. 
For these reasons they desired that the same 
number of acres that were granted to field- 
officers of the army might be granted to each 
of them in Nova Scotia, whither they were 
about to emigrate, the same to be conveyed 
free from quit-rent and other incumbrances. 
The people there, and the fellow-tories of the 
fifty-five in New York, were indignant because 
of the effrontery and absurdity of their claim 
to any special favor. The prayer of their 
petition was denied, and Colonel Billopp and 
his family fled to the province of New Bruns- 
wick, where, for many years, he bore a prom- 
inent part in the administration of public 
affairs. He was a member of the General As- 
sembly, and was one of the governor’s coun- 
cil as late as 1823, when he was eighty-six 
years of age. Four years later he died, at St. 
John, at the age of ninety. 

Colonel Billopp’s manor and manor-house 
were confiscated to the State after his flight, 
and were never recovered by his family. In 
that mansion he had received, as guests, 
many of the British officers of distinction, 
such as Sir Henry Clinton, General Robertson, 
General Knyphausen, of the German troops, 
Major André, Colonel Simcoe, and others of 
less note. It was a place of great attraction 
to the younger officers, for the gay and very 
beautiful wife of Colonel Billopp, only twenty- 
two years of age when the conference was 
held there, was witty, free, and attractive, in 
every way. They had been married but two 
years when the war broke out, the colonel 
having lived a bachelor until his nuptials 
with the sweet Jane, who died, in 1802, at the 
age of forty-eight years. Their two sons 
came back to New York, and settled there as 
merchants. When the yellow fever was rag- 
ing there in 1798, one of them was married, 
the other was single. The unmarried brother 
said to the other, who was his partner in 
business: “It is unnecessary for us both to 
remain here. You have a family, and your 





life is of more consequence than mine; go 
into the country until the sickness subsides.” 
He did so. The one who remained perished. 
The survivor afterward failed in business, and 
joined the famous expedition of Miranda for 
the liberation of Caracas, in South America, 
from the Spanish yoke, and establishing a 
consular government there. Billopp was eap- 
tured by the Spaniards and executed. 

The Billopp House, like some other ancient 
mansions clustered with traditions of the 
past, has had its ghosts sometimes in one 
form, and sometimes in another, and some- 
times quite invisible. When I visited it, a 
quarter of a century ago, I was told that, ina 
certain room, used only in winter as a cham- 
ber, the sleepers would sometimes be awak- 
ened, at midnight, with a low, murmuring 
song, as if from feminine lips, of which only 
this chorus was ever distinctly audible: 


“ He'll come to my grave when the crocus blooms, 
And the blue-bird sings in the grove ; 
And with tears of penitence water the sod, 
And strew it with tokens of love!" 


Others tell us that the shadow of a young 
woman used to be seen, at “the witching- 
hour,” flitting out of the window into the pale 
moonlight, on summer evenings, arrayed in 
the fashion of a hundred years ago. A rustic 
bard, with his head full of these stories, thus 
touchingly explained the mystery : 


* Old Billopp was a jolly 
Before he married Jenny ; 
He flirted with a pretty maid 
Who wasn’t worth a penny. 


“* He told her he'd be true as steel, 
And marry her, most surely ; 
She trusted him, as maidens will, 
With truth and love so purely. 


“ He jilted her when Jenny's eyes 
And gold flashed on his vision ; « 
And then the darned old rascal spurned 
The maiden with derision. oe 
“ She pined and died. Her ghost it is 
That round the mansion hovers, 
And sings that plaintive song about 
The faithleseness of lovers.” 


Benson J. Lossina. 





PALE SYLVIA. 





HE was not pale Sylvia when this story 
of hers begine. She had a color that 
would haye been at once the delight and the 
despair of a painter. Ray Croydon, who was 
a painter every inch, if an unsuccessful one, 
used to say that her cheek was like nothing 
but a velvet rose-leaf against the light; and, 
making allowance for a lover's exaggeration, 
his simile was not far out of the way. 

For Ray was her lover: not quite her be- 
trothed, for, though Sylvia consented, her fa- 
ther refused, and Sylvia: would not disobey 
him even for Ray’s sake. “I cannot bind 
myself to marry you against my father’s 
will,” she said. “I can only promise never 
to marry any other, and, if you care enough 
for me to wait, you must be content with 
that.” 

Ray did care, quite enough, and was con- 
tent—perforce. 

It was not that Colonel Darchester dis- 
liked Ray ; on the contrary, the young fellow 
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was a favorite with him. If only he had been 
Fortune’s favorite, too! For the colonel, 
himself a poor man, would not give to anoth- 
er yet poorer his only child, the very apple 
of his eye. But, if a prudent father, he was 
a kind one, too, and set his requirements at 
the very lowest mark consistent with any de- 
gree of worldly wisdom. “ Let Ray show me 
that he is sure of bread-and-cheese, and I 
will provide the wedding -cake,” he said, 
pinching Sylvia’s cheek, the rose-leaf cheek, 
as lovely in his eyes as in those of her lover 
himself. 

If one could but draw on the bank of am- 
bition, and parcel out colored canvas into so 
many yards of bank-notes, it would not have 
been long to wait. Ray painted and dreamed 
of great things in the future, and forgot how, 
meanwhile, the present was slipping away, 
day by day, till all at once he bethought him- 
self that a year had passed since Colonel 
Darchester’s ultimatum had been spoken. A 
whole year! And what had he to show for 
it that would bring Sylvia any the nearer? 
The conviction suddenly struck cold to his 
heart that he should never win her thus. 
“ The choice is between Sylvia and fame,” he 
said to himself—it is so natural for every 
young aspirant to believe that fame is his for 
the choosing! The brush dropped from his 
fingers, he bent his face in his hands, and 
kept it hidden there for many moments. 
When he raisedsit again it was very pale, and 
almost stern; yet it was kindled by some 
steady, inner light. “I choose Sylvia!” he 
said. He pushed his palette aside, and, with 
one brief, reluctant glance at the unfinished 
canvas, turned it to the wall. Then he left 
the studio, and went straight to a merchant, 
an old friend of his father’s. 

“You offered me a place in China the 
other day,” he said, abruptly ; “if you will 
give it to me now, I will take it.” 

So the thing was done. Colonel Darches- 
ter, on learning it, applauded the young man’s 
resolution. “China is a long look ahead; 
but, at the worst, it is nearer than the studio 
—no offense to you, Ray,” he said, with a 
smile. 

And Sylvia? Ah, to Sylvia it seemed in- 
deed a long, long outlook. In spite of all that 
hung on the journey, she could almost have 
wished that Ray had remained in the studio, 
where he would not, at least, have been lost 
to sight and hearing; the present might be 
wasted time, perhaps, but it was very sweet 
to her, and she had more faith than Ray in 
the future’s chances. But, of all this, she 
breathed not a word to him; and when, hold- 
ing her hands, and searching her face for 
some comfort, he said, “ Sylvia, I shall come 
back to claim you in a year or two—you will 
wait for me till then?” it was with a smile 
that she answered : 

“Come back in one year or twenty, Ray, 
you will find me as you left me. I will never 
be the wife of any other.” 

And, with that, the last good-by was said, 
and Ray Croydon sailed in search of the for- 
tune he fancied was waiting for him on the 
other side of the world. And, on this side, 
every thing went on the same. Ray was 


gone, to be sure; but did the sun rise and 
set any the less for that? did the butcher 





and the baker forget to come, or people cease 
to eat and drink, because an unsuccessful ar- 
tist had turned his canvases to the wall, and, 
for love’s sake, abandoned all he loved? No, 
nobody fasted for Ray ; nobody, perhaps, af- 
ter a little, remembered even that there was 
a Ray to fast for—nobody but Sylvia. 

As for Colonel Darchester, he assuredly 
did not fast. He was sorry for the young 
man ; but, to tell the truth, he was not sorry 
to have him gone. He had listened with a 
quiet smile, half pitying, half amused, to 
Ray’s talk of “a year or two;” for, being 
considerably older, and a good deal wiser, he 
realized better all that a China-made fortune 
meant. “It will give Sylvia a chance,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘ Long before Ray finds his 
apple ripe for picking, they will both have for- 
gotten this childish nonsense.” To be sure, 
the colonel did not know of Sylvia's parting 
pledge ; but, had he known, it is to be feared 
he would not have made much account of it. 
He had faith enough in Sylvia, but not in her 
age. How was eighteen to know its own 
heart ? 

One makes allowances for friends in an- 
other hemisphere ; but, still, one does expect 
to hear from them finally. But, from the 
time when Ray Croydon said his good-by to 
her, Sylvia never had a word from him—nev- 
er one word, although she heard casually, 
from other sources, that he had arrived safe- 
ly, and entered on the post assigned him. 
That was all: little enough—yet, but for 
that, he might have been lost, dead, for any 
thing Sylvia knew. It was all; but, coupled 
with his silence, it was more than enough. 
Yet, whatever of wonder, of doubt or pain, 
might have been in Sylvia’s heart, she 
breathed it to no mortal ear. Only, after a 
while, she ceased to write those poor little let- 
ters where so much love and trust had been 
wasted, and silently banished all token of 
him from the daily life. It was no part of 
her father’s purpose to recall him, so Ray’s 
name was never spoken, now, between those 
two, to whom it had been as familiar as each 
other’s. 

But one day Colonel Darchester came 
home with a preoccupied, troubled air. His 
eyes followed Sylvia with a wistful glance, 
that shunned while seeking hers. She looked 
up, and, meeting her father’s gaze, came and 
stood beside him, laying her hand on his 
shoulder. ‘“ You have something to tell me 
of Ray Croydon, father,” she said, in a low 
voice, 

How had she read his secret, he wondered, 
as he looked up fondly in the face bending 
over him—such a transparent face as it looked 
in the flickering firelight! Why had he nev- 
er seen the change before? A sudden pang 
of dread changed the current of his thoughts. 
Was this his blush-rose—as that unpractical 
young artist had called her in the foolish, by- 
gone time? Ah, but was it wholly by-gone ? 
Could it be that all this while Sylvia had kept 
it in her heart that her silence had not meant 
indifference? The pressure of Sylvia’s fingers 
recalled him from his reverie ; hesitatingly, in 
this new fear, he told his news. 

It was not such as would admit of much 
preparation ; simply that Ray Croydon. was 
gone—why, or where, no one knew or could 





discover ; there was the bare fact, and noth. 
ing beyond. 

Sylvia heard it with a calmness that, but 
a little before, would have satisfied her fa- 
ther; but now an anxiety had arisen in his 
mind which would have its way. By-and-by 
he returned to the subject. 

“ Sylvia,” he said, abruptly, “it is more 
than two years since—since all that hap- 
pened.” 

Sylvia bowed her head, but made no other 
answer. 

“Two years is a long time,” continued 
her father, “especially at your age. My 
child, I cannot be with you always. If I 
could know that there was some one to take 
my place when I am gone.” Still Sylvia did 
not speak, and he resumed: ‘“ You know 
whom I mean. Sylvia, you know that John 
Hastings wants you for his wife, and that I 
would gladly give you to him ; for, apart from 
his fortune and position, he is all that I could 
desire for your husband.” 

“Do not ask me, father!” cried Sylvia, 
breaking, in a moment, from that deceitful 
calm. “If Ray Croydon is dead, I shall 
never have any husband in this world!” 

“And—if he is false?” said her fa- 
ther. 

Sylvia did not answer for an instant. 

“ Then I shall never have one—anywhere,” 
she said at length, slowly, and there was 
something in her face that silenced the words 
her father had been about to speak. 

There was a prophecy, it seemed, in Coic- 
nel Darchester’s speech. It was not very 
long after this that he fell ill, and, going from 
worse to worse, soon both knew that in a lit- 
tle while Sylvia would be all alone—that he 
would never rise from his sick-bed again. It 
was almost like her own death-sentence, for 
these two had ever had such a love for each 
other as nothing could come between. Now 
that their hours together were numbered, she 
would not resign one of them, night and day 
tending him with that quieting calm which a 
breaking heart knows how to counterfeit for 
love’s sake. But one midnight, when he 
seemed sleeping, and there was nothing but 
the feeble glimmer of the watch-lamp to see 
the silent tears kept back from the daylight, 
lest they should trouble him, she saw his 
eyes open and fix on her face. 

“Don’t cry like that, child,”.he said, 
feebly ; “‘ you make it harder for me—remem- 
bering the harm I have done you.” 

Sylvia looked at him anxiously, fearing 
lest his mind was beginning to wander. 

“No,” he said, answering her look. “It 
is on my conscience—Sylvia, Ray never wrote 
to you because I made him promise—” 

“Father!” cried Sylvia, springing up 
with a sudden, sharp wail as of intolerable 
pain ; then, seeing her agitation reflected in 
the sick man’s face, she forced herself into 
quiet, and, sitting down by him, took his 
hand and laid it against her cheek with a 
fond, soothing gesture. He gave an uneasy 
sigh, and resumed, after a little: 

“‘T put him on his honor to hold no com- 
munication with you till he could show him- 
self prepared to meet my conditions. You 
were such a child—I thought you would for- 
get him and do better. I wanted you to have 
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your chance, Sylvia,” he added, almost plead- 
ingly. 

“Poor father! you did it for the best,” 
said Sylvia, softly stroking the wasted hand 
in hers. 

“God knows!—but it was ill done, Syl- 
via,” and he sighed again restlessly. 

Ill done, truly! Sylvia’s heart could not 
but echo it when, a little later, Colonel Dar- 
chester lay in his grave, and she was all 
alone. Her father was gone, and Ray was 
gone, whom he might have left a strong stay 
for her desolation, but whom he had himself 
taken from her. Yet, Sylvia cast no reproach 
on his memory, not even in that trying hour 
when she took, from the place he had indi- 
cated, the little bundle of letters, with their 
unbroken seals, just as she had given them 
tohim. She opened one of them, but as her 
eye by chance fell on the words, “I will 
wait for you, Ray, all my life if need be,” 
she closed it again hastily; she could not 
bear to recall all that might have been hers, 
and never could be now ; she thought, with a 
sudden, passionate yearning for death, that 
she was barely twenty, and that that life- 
time’s waiting might be a very long one; she 
looked shudderingly along the whole blank 
stretch of years, with no love to shorten them. 

But there was a latent strength in Sylvia’s 
softness that forbade her to lie down and die. 
The first intolerable anguish over, she took 
up her cross again, and faced the weary road, 
neither with defi nor despair, but with 
that quiet patience which grows with the 
burden. 





Withal, it was, doubtless, well for her 


that other cares came to occupy her. Colo- 
nel Darchester’s pension ceased with his 
death, and could leave his daughter little be- 
sides the tiny house, with its strip of garden 
that had been his special care. Sylvia could 
not live on roses and dew; she must bestir 
herself to satisfy the unsympathetic body, 
which will not resign one of its prosaic wants, 
however the soul may hunger and faint. For- 
tunately, in her case, the wants were of the 
simplest, and provided for without much dif- 
ficulty. 

So two more years slipped by. Sylvia 
was twenty-two, a girl still, yet as far re- 
moved from all girlish things as if a score 
had been added to her age. Not that she 
had grown old, for, if the bloom of girlhood 
was gone, its freshness and softness re- 
mained. And, indeed, she had gained more 
than she had lost, for the lovely soul revealed 
itself more clearly through the transparent 
covering, and replaced prettiness with beauty. 
No, she had not grown old, but she had grown 
estranged: in the world, but not of it, she 
lived in a wonderful land all her own, not 
quite past nor future, but the might-have-been 
transformed into an unreal yet most real pres- 
ent. 

In all this time, no tidings of Ray. Dead 
or alive, he had passed utterly out of the 
world that had known him. The pictures he 
had turned to the wall with such reluctant 
haste gathered dust undisturbed, and the 
colors faded gradually out of the canvas, just 
as his image faded out of the memory of all 
—save one. That one forgot neither the ar- 
tist nor his creations. It was so she loved 





best to think of him, only successful, famous, 
crowned with the laurels she fondly believed 
his right. She could never pass the place where 
he had worked without a moment’s pause 
and a wistful glance upward, as if she might 
still see his face at the window, or his shadow 
thrown across the lighted curtain. And stand- 
ing so once, as if her yearnings had had pow- 
er to bring up a ghost out of the long-buried 
past, she heard a voice speak her name— 
“ Sylvia!” 

Ray’s voice! Sylvia stood motionless 
with dropped eyes for an instant, not to lose 
the sweet cheat; then turned slowly, half ex- 
pecting to see nothing but empty air. But 
there was a form beside her—Ray’s form, his 
face, his very self, undisguised to her by the 
changes of four years. It was suddenly as 
if she had only waited for this moment through 
all that time; she never doubted nor ques- 
tioned; she only laid both her hands in his, 
and, looking up in his eyes, spoke the one 
word—“ Ray!” 

But, after the first moment, a kind of con- 
straint seemed to fall on both. Sylvia recog- 
nized that the Ray who had come back was 
not quite the same Ray who had gone away. 
There was a certain hardness about him, a 
reserve most unlike his former self. The old 
Ray would have poured out questions and 
explanations in a breath; this one neither 
asked nor offered any. He told her, indeed, 
regarding his mysterious disappearance, that 
he had been carried off by a vessel lying on 
the coast, but nothing beyond, not a word of 
his life in all that time since then. Nor did 
he seem curious about the details of Sylvia’s 
life; he listened, but asked no questions; he 
heard of Colonel Darchester’s death without 
other comment than that of an indifferent ac- 
quaintance. Was it any secret resentment? 
Was it the insensible estrangement which 
separation too often sets between even the 
fondest hearts? Sylvia could not understand 
the change, but she felt it all the same, and 
showed its reaction in her own manner. No 
one would have taken them for other than 
the most undemonstrative pair of friends, or 
dreamed that these two had once parted with 
aching hearts. 

That was what the old, passionate romance 
had subsided into—a quiet, commonplace 
sort of friendship, that might seemingly have 
been broken off at any moment without pain 
to either. They saw each other constantly, 
but never a word of love was spoken between 
them, and still Ray continued equally silent 
about the past and future. Sylvia knew that 
he had other society than hers; she had 
heard especially of a certain Helena Rivers, 
who had been a fellow-passenger on his re- 
turn-voyage, but she had not heard it from 
him; it was only by the merest chance that 
Miss Rivers’s name came to be mentioned be- 
tween them. 

Sylvia had just opened a book she had 
brought home, and, turning to look at the 
frontispiece, gave a little exclamation : 

“ Why, that is like—” 

“ Well,” said Ray, as she stopped, “ like 
whom ?” 

“Like Miss Rivers, I think,” said Sylvia, 
handing him the book. “Is it not?” 

Ray just glanced at it. ‘“ Yes, there is a 





resemblance,” he said ; then, after a moment, 
“you know Miss Rivers, then, Sylvia ?” 

“T have seen her once or twice, when I 
was giving Annie Heaton her music-lesson,” 
answered Sylvia. ‘She is related to the fam- 
ily, I believe.” 

“Ah!” Ray pushed the book aside, then, 
with a kind of bitter recklessness. ‘‘ Sylvia,” 
said he, “ suppose a ne’er-do-well, who has 
made a failure of life generally, found a mar- 
riage with such a girl as that on the cards, 
would you advise him to try his chance?” 

Sylvia did not reply for a moment, con- 
scious of the eyes fixed on her; then, open- 
ing the book again, she said, with a smile: 
“Why not? she is very pretty and very 
sweet.” 

“Very pretty and very sweet,” repeated 
Ray, in the same half-mocking tone. “ Two 
excellent reasons; but there is a third, that 
she is also very rich—you say nothing about 
that?” 

“ Not to you, Ray,” answered Sylvia, qui- 
etly, looking up in his face. 

There came a sudden light into Ray’s eyes, 
under which Sylvia’s sank, it was so like the 
old time. But he did not speak, and, after a 
pause, she began again, with a kind of timid- 
ity: “ But, Ray, why should you talk about 
making a failure of life? You are only twenty- 
six; is that too late to begin over again, and 
do all you once dreamed of doing—if you still 
care for art ?” 

“Art!” repeated Ray. “I turned my 
back on art years ago for the sake of Fortune 
—who, in reward, turned her back on me,” 
he ended, with a hard laugh. 

“ But is it too late?” urged Sylvia. “Try 
once more, and win them both. Open your 
studio again, and set to work — with Miss 
Rivers’s face, for inspiration, if you like,’ she 
added, with a smile. 

“ Admirable advice!” said Ray, mocking- 
ly. “Shall we set the wedding-bells ringing ? 
Sylvia ’"—he broke off suddenly—“ why do 
you say such a thing as that to me? You 
must know that the only face I ever wanted 
for inspiration is the face I am looking at 
now ?” 

“ My pale face?” said Sylvia, with a 
quick, incredulous glance. 

“Your pale face!” echoed Ray, taking 
her hands, and looking down at her with the 
same tender, eager eyes that had searched 
hers at their long-ago parting. ‘My dar- 
ling! my beautiful white rose, more beautiful 
even than the blush-rose I left! sweetest 
cheek that has grown pale with watching for 
me—yes, for me—tell me so—tell me so, 
Sylvia!” 

“Ts it true?” was all Sylvia could say, 
“O Ray, is it true?” Her senses seemed to 
fail for very happiness; she hardly heard the 
passicnate words he poured into her ears. 
“Oh,” she said, at last, clasping her hands, 
and laughing that she might not cry, “ yes, 
we will open our studio now! Oh, we shall 
make our way—we have each other; we can 
work !” 

“ And would you really come to a good- 
for-nothing without a penny ?—come to him, 
and work for him, Sylvia?” said Ray. 

“Would I?” said Sylvia, and voice and 
eyes supplied any want of words. 
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“And you shall come!” cried Ray, with 
an exultant ring in his tone; “ yes, but to do 
nothing harder than look at me and talk to 
me! I told you of my misfortune, Sylvia, 
but not of my fortune. That was the begin- 
aing of luck for me. I am not a ‘ Monte- 
Cristo,’ he went on, jestingly, perhaps in 
his turn to cover some emotion, “ but still I 
have heaped up treasures enough in my wan- 
derings, to make future work purely a labor 
of love.” 

“ But, Ray,” said Sylvia, amazed, “‘ why 
have you kept it from me all this while?” 

Ray’s dark cheek reddened a little. “I am 
ashamed to own my weakness,” he said, “ but, 
Sylvia, a life that is turned violently out of 
its natural bent is very apt to get permanently 
warped. In those years when I was plodding 
through an uncongenial task, without one 
word to encourage me, I kept brooding over 
all I had given up; and when the prospect 
looked just as dark, month after month, I 
said to myself, with a despairing sort of pride, 
that, if it were to my life’s end, I would nev- 
er see Sylvia again till I could satisfy her 
prudence—”’ 

“Ray!” cried Sylvia, in ineredulous re 
proach. 

“T know, Sylvia, it was shamefully unjust, 
but not, perhaps, wholly unnatural. Well, I 
came home, and, for the first moment, forgot 
every thing; with your hands in mine, But 
then your manner grew so constrained, so 
¢old—” 

* Because of yours.” , 

“Was it that? Yes, I suppose so; but I 
saw every thing wrong, and I kept waiting 
for some sign from you. But to-night you 
brought back the old time so completely, it 
was too much for me.” 

“ Thank Heaven!” said Sylvia, softly. 

So the wrong was righted, and love and 
faith had their reward even in this world— 
which chances, perhaps, less rarely than some 
would have us believe. The studio was re- 
opened, not with Miss Rivers’s dark eyes for 
inspiration though, but a lovely pale face, 
which, as Ray’s pictures are now known, For- 
tune having lavished her smiles on him as 
soon as he was in no more need of them, may 
often be traced on the canvas of the artist, 
who is as unconsciously apt as most other 
artists to make a model of the face he loves 


best. 
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VI. 
HE sixth and last .inducement for me to 
commit what may be considered a crime 
against strict honesty and fairness consisted 
of a somewhat formidable letter written on 
large blue paper, and apparently with the 
greatest care. 

So set were its phrases, and so complete 
were its periods, that I decided that it was a 
copy of a well-digested formula ; and, from the 
fact that the date at its beginning appeared 
in different ink than that used in the body of 
the missive, I inferred that it had been in- 











serted for the occasion, and therefore that the 
writer had a number of fac-similes of the ori- 
ginal ready transcribed for immediate use. 

Indeed, upon examining the envelope, I 
found, by means of the time-stamp of the 
post-office, that it had been received there at 
an hour so near the one on which my adver- 
tisement had appeared, that it was not at all 
likely that the letter was specially inspired 
by it. 

The penmanship was plainly that of a 
man, and it was clerkly and correct. The 
paper was folded in true office style, and it 
fitted the envelope to a nicety. Aside from 
its somewhat formal tenor and cadence (if I 
may use the word), there was but one thing 
in it to which I could take exception, and 
that was by no means a small one. It pos- 
sessed an abominable perfume. 

This was composed, as nearly as I could 
make out, of the smells of cookery and of 
bad house-keeping ; that is, of ill-ventilated 
chambers, halls, and attics. It was a pecul- 
iarly musty scent, a stifling, thirst-provoking 
odor that one occasionally encounters in the 
hot garrets of country-houses, where all the 
old-time truck is stored, and where gourds 
are arranged on the floor to harden. 

After I had made my visit to the people 
from whom the letter came, and had been a 
witness of certain oddities in their house- 
hold, I recurred te two trifling points in the 
letter, and then found them to be significant, 
while on first detecting them I had passed 
them by without suspecting their meaning. 

The first of these points was this; both 
the paper and the envelope bore the printed 
stamp of the office of a society of united city 
missionaries ; and, inasmuch as the letter had 
been written within a private domicile, a 
purist might have the ill grace to insist that 
here was a clear case of pilfering. The otber 
point was even more of a telltale. The post- 
age-stamp which had been used was one that 
had already done duty on some other letter, 
and the sharp-eyed post-office clerk had de- 
tected the faint mark of the old cancellation, 
and had, with a blue-lead pencil, scored a 
huge 2 across the face of the envelope, thus 
making a demand on the first receiver of the 
letter for the price of a good and honest 
stamp. 

The letter ran thus: 


“ New York, August —, 18—. 
bt Th eS 

“Sir: My spouse and I being the tenants 
of the dwelling known as 280 East Blank 
Street, and having at our disposal at the time 
of writing a chamber of goodly proportions, 
adorned with a style of furniture harmonizing 
with the lowly and moderate spirit so highly 
recommended by Our Lord, do cordially in- 
vite you to come and inspect the same. 

“Tt is our desire to gather under our roof 
such proper mer and proper women as have 
permanent employment in the affairs of the 
world, and who yet desire to dwell in an at- 
mosphere of Brotherhood and Love. 

“ Fully recognizing the fact that the baser 
elements of our common nature require at- 
tention and ministration, as well as the lof- 
tier and spiritual ones, we have divided our 
household into two separate parties, neither 








of which interferes on any account with the 
duties of the other. My wife and our two 
beloved daughters form the first division, and 
I, alone and single-handed, form the second 
and last. 

“ They attend solely to the matters which 
concern our poor life on. this side of the Way, 
and I attend solely to the matters which may 
concern our spiritual life—of course on the 
other, 

“To be more explicit: they do whatever 
sweeping and cleaning may be necessary, and 
they prepare the food in all its various forms, 
from the soups, which come at the beginning, 
to the sweets which come at the end of the 
feast. They also do the bargaining with the 
dealers, and they construct the beds. 

“I personally assume the more responsi- 
ble and more delicate labors incidental to the 
advance and development of the boarders’ 
souls. I lead the prayers both at morn and 
at eve, and also invoke grace upon the meals 
as they are set before us. I am always acces- 
sible without reserve to those who may wish 
to advise with me between the hours of teri 
and eleven in the forenoon and between half- 
past three and four in the afternoon, in my 
study in the front room on the first floor. 

“You will doubtless perceive by these 
statements that we present to the outsider a 
complete home. We entertain his moral and 
spiritual as well as his earthy being, and I 
hope I may be pardoned for asserting that no- 
person ever yet left us whose friends have 
not said to him, ‘ Why, William’ (or John, as 
the case may be), ‘how changed you are! 
How little like the grub that we once knew! 
How buoyant! how hopeful! jow radiant! 
You seem not only to have lived upon the 
Word of Truth, but upon the fat of the 
land!’ 

“Tt is to this home, then, that you are cor- 
dially invited. Within its modest precincts 
will be found the dove and the lentils, for it 
is written, ‘Man cannot live by bread alone, 
but by every word which proceedeth from out 
of the mouth of God.’ 

“Be kind enough to come before or after 
dinner, and on any day except the Sabbath. 

“ Yours, in the Lamb, 
“T, PorrerFiztp Mrx, D. D.” 


This signature is, of course, but an imita- 
tion of the real one. Suspecting that, in its 
display of the somewhat pretentious middle 
name, there was evidence of vanity in its 
bearer, I took the pains to inquire afterward 
if the baptismal name was not as insignifi- 
cant, or at least as unimpressive, as the sur- 
name was. I found that it was Tobias. 

The warning not to present myself at 
the dinner-hour suggested that it would be a 
good plan to visit the house at the lunch- 
hour. It was not possible for me to do this 
until the day after my visit to the untidy 
house sketched in the last article. The 
weather had changed in the night, and a cold 
east wind was blowing, accompanied by 4 
chilling and dismal, though not a heavy, rain. 
The flags and pavements were wet, and the 
path through the street designated in the let- 
ter was curiously difficult and uncomfortable. 
The storm rushed through it as if through 4 
tunnel; the overflowing water-spouts deluged 
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the walks, and from the drenched eaves there 
were precipitated upon the passers’ heads, 
separate and gratuitous showers. The few 
scant trees bent and shivered; all the peo- 
ple that were to be seen were hastening on 
with the utmost speed; and every thing, the 
house-fronts, the pavements, the pools, the 
iron fences, all glittered and reflected in the 
wet. 

Upon arriving in front of the house I was 
in quest of, I found it to be a three-storied 
brick edifice, of a style which was in vogue 
among builders forty years ago. It had a 
black, iron area-railing, and the shades of its 
windows were green. The walk in front was 
not particularly clean—to tell the truth, it 
was particularly dirty; and so were the 
brown-stone steps, which were full of nicks 
and scorings. The front-door was soiled and 
dingy. I expected as much. There was a 
brass door- plate, on which was engraved 
“T. Porterfield Mix, D. D.” in all the effron- 
tery of the largest capitals that could be 
erowded into the space. 

There was a tarnished brass bell-handle, 
which I pulled vigorously. The side-lights 
were lined on the inside with blue paper, and 
upon the right side, at the height of one’s 
eyes, this paper was wrinkled in curves, as if 
it were the custom of servants and others on 
coming to the door to pull the screen aside, 
in order to inspect the visitor before admit- 
ting him. 

Pasted upon the brick door-post was a 
small scrap of paper, placed out of line, on 
which was written: “ Christian Boarding- 
House. Parties accommodated by the week, 
month, or year. Apply within.” 

After reading this, I looked up to find 
myself under inspection. An eye was peer- 
ing out of a loop-hole at me not six inches 
from my face. It was instantly withdrawn, 
and the door was opened. 

There appeared before me a tall, solemn 
‘woman, dressed in a faded plum-colored silk. 
Her eyes were large and gray, and they had 
a mild, enveloping stare that seemed to take 
in my back as well as my face. 

There being nothing said, I walked in, 
and she retired a step to accommodate me. 

Then she shut the door, and double-locked 
it. 

The small hall was covered with a cracked 
floor-cloth, and there was at one side a coat- 
tack of mahogany veneer, sustaining on one 
of its pegs a battered hat, covered to within 
an inch of its top with bombazine. 

The air was damp, and it smelled strong 
of Irish stew. 

The lady said, in the voice of a public 
prosecutor— 

“Your business, sir,” and at the same 
time gave me another stare. 

Before I could answer, a door opened 
from a parlor, and a tall, stout, ponderous 
man, in bagging black broadcloth came out, 
with his feet in list slippers, and a pen in his 
left hand. He wore spectacles, and he gradu- 
ally lowered his head until his chin disap- 
Peared in his bosom, and his eyes shone over 
the rim of the glasses. 

I replied that I was X. Y. Z. 

He at once cried, in a sonorous thunder, 
“Ah-ha!” and gave me an immense hand, 





which, upon my word, I could not shake with 
all my efforts, it was so heavy. 

This was the first and last trace of cordi- 
ality that I perceived in my whole visit, and 
no sooner had it flashed and gone out, than I 
was plunged neck and heels into a profound 
bath of gloom. 

The two people caged themselves into the 
entry with me, and we began a colloquy that 
I will warrant has never been matched for 
solemnity since the night of Poe and his 
raven. 

He slipped from the weather to Provi- 
dence, and thence the transition was easy and 
simple to doctrines and the doctors. Once 
in that field, and we had a time of it! 

We talked till the very walls groaned. 
Between the stout man’s bass opinion that 
hell was eternal, and the grim woman’s sigh- 
ing asseveration that even children could not 
escape from it, the wind howled outside, and 
rattled the double-locked door on its hinges. 
The place was draughty, and the oil-cloth 
rose in billows all about us. The plum-col- 
ored silk began to look black, and the pol- 
ished coat to look like a pall. We went all 
over the sins of Herod and Pilate, and to-day 
no man seems to me to have been more vivid- 
ly wicked than Esau. 

In the solemn man’s flowing well of words, 
and in the richness of his periods, I recog- 
nized the power that produced the letter which 
I had received, and in the woman’s large and 
bony hands and in her bent frame I saw the 
drudge that he had mentioned in it. She 
was clearly a hill beneath the mountain, and 
she got her coloring from him. When he 
made a sombre remark, she would cap it with 
an observation still more doleful; and when 
he sighed, as he did frequently, she would 
sigh twice. How we got out of the slough, 
and hit upon the subject of board and apart- 
ments, I hardly know; I think the path 
opened out of the subject of Belshazzar’s 
feast. But, at all events, he finally said to 
his wife : 

“X. Y. Z. had better view the apartment 
lately occupied, but not yet paid for, by 
young Salter. He will find it salubrious, 


easy of access on all occasions, and of egress | 


in case of fire. It has a flue for a stove-pipe, 
and a mantel which, I am told, is composed 
of native marble—little conveniences ”’ (here 
he began to disappear) “ which add not a little 
to the ease with which we perform our hard 
tasks—Susan, I beg you will not forget my 
seltzer’? — here his voice expired, and the 
study-door closed with a bang. The wife 
hastened into what would have been in larger 
houses a butler’s pantry, and at once brought 
out a tray, with a siphon of the water and a 
fine-cut glass. These she carried into the 
room with great care, first knocking for ad- 
mission. While she was in her husband’s 
presence, some conversation took place be- 
tween them in which the word “dinner” was 
used, and it occurred to me that the time for 
that meal in this house was the one common- 
ly taken as the hour for luneh. Hence, if I 
were asked to eat with the family, I should 
be present at the main event of the day. 
When the lady again appeared, I was 
driven on before her as if I were going like 
a sheep to slaughter. She kept saying, “ Up 





| higher,” and the narrow stairs finally grew 80 


very narrow, as well as dark, that I was at 
some little trouble to prevent myself from 
falling over the banisters. 

When we arrived at the top of the house, 
I stood still, and she came on somewhat la- 
boriously. She arose above the floor in the 
gray glow from the skylight, as she might 
have done through a trap-door on a stage. 
First her gray hair and her purple-ribboned 
cap, then her large and dismal face, then her 
straight neck, then her bent body, and finally 
her swishing skirts. 

She opened a narrow deal door that was 
full of cracks, and showed me a small room, 
and bade me enter, saying, at the same time: 

“This is where young Salter slept for six- 
teen nights without requiting us for his shel- 
ter.” 

I hardly blamed him. The apartment 
contained a “ cottage” bedstead, with a deep 
valley for a bed, a bureau with three drawers, 
a washstand, and two chairs. It had but one 
window, and that looked upon the rear pre- 
cincts of the houses im the next street. The 
ceiling was discolored with old rain-water 
stains, and the greenish paper on the walls 
was blistered. The window-sash rattled in 
its casement, and this sound made the cham- 
ber seem inexpressibly dreary. 

Hanging upon the walls were two placards, 
One was placed in such a position that one 
lying in the bed would open his eyes upon it 
when first awakening. It was held in its 
place by four tacks, and it was rusty with 
age. It said: 

“ Arise, ye sluggard !” 

The other consisted of the rules of the 
house, printed in a fair, round text. This 
placard was in such a position that one could 
not fail to see it on leaving the room, I re- 
member three or four of the regulations : 

“ Prayers will be held half an hour before 
breakfast (except on cold mornings, when 
lodgers will be expected to attend to them in 
their rooms) and at nine o’clock Pp, m.” 

“Lodgers who intend to remain out after 
ten o’clock p. m, will give notice, so that the 
door may be made accessible.” 

“Pipes and singing are respectfully for. 
bidden.” 

“No visitors are allowed on Sabbath-days, 
unless they come for religious purposes,” 

“Young men will oblige by polishing 
their boots in the back-yard only, where a 
suitable spot is arranged for the purpose.” 

I read these and the other rules with great 
attention, while the lady, with her hands.and 
arms at her sides, looked at me from the door. 

“Did Mr. Salter meet with reverses ?” I 
asked. 

“He did!” was the dismal reply, “ both 
in his circumstances and in his soul.” 

“ Ah ! ” . 

“ He was a profligate.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Instead of having a trunkful of books 
under his bed as he intimated, he hada trunk- 
ful of ale, and, in the dead of night, we used 
to hear a dreadful clashing in the neighbors’ 
back-yards, made by the hurling of the empty 
bottles out of his window. We did not sus- 
pect the true cause then.” 

She shook her head and looked so wretched 
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that I could hardly help laughing. I got Sal- 
ter’s history on the spot, and it was indeed a 
desperate one. He was still indebted to the 
household for seventeen dollars, and the worst 
of it was, that the only property of his that 
they could attach as security was the ale that 
he had not consumed, and of this there were 
but fourteen bottles, which was worth, so the 
lady’s grocer had told her, about two dollars 
and forty cents. 

We quitted that floor and descended to 
the next one, where there was a large cham- 
ber that was vacant. The furniture was dark, 
the wall-paper was dark, the carpet was dark, 
and there were two dark engravings of “ Hagar 
and Ishmael,” and of “The Sale of Joseph,” 
standing upon a dark wooden mantel. Upon 
a table was a tall, cracked blue vase, that 
held a handful of dead grasses; and over the 
bed was a circular frame containing a yellow 
and faded funeral-wreath. 

The price of this room was ten dollars per 
week for single persons, providing they dined 
out. In case they did not, and had full 
board, the price was fourteen dollars. 

I asked a few questions. 

** Are there many people in the house?” 

“Yes, there are four brethren and two 
young men.” 

“ And how many ladies?” 

“ None” (severely), “not one!” 

“Pardon me, but is not your husband a 
minister of the Gospel?” 

“He is independent, sir. He goes mish’- 
naryin’ round wherever he can find that he is 
needed.” 

“Then I suppose his time is pretty well 
taken up with his duties ? ” 

“Yes; we see little of him except at 
meal-times, and when he comes home to rest 
his brain with sleep. He is a great man, sir 
—a very great man, and a very good one. 
He is widely known, and my daughter and I 
do all we can to have him rest and be more 
moderate in his exertions. But he is a very 
Samson in his labors against evil.” 

I had conceived a dislike to this Samson, 
and it was unpleasant enough to hear this over- 
worked and anxious woman speak with bated 
breath and such plain devotion of his toil 
and struggles. 

She had hardly ceased speaking, when a 
slender and rather vixenish woman appeared 
in the door-way and cried, “ Ma, dinner!” 
and then disappeared. 

I was promptly asked to stay, and, in my 
character of curiosity-hunter, I felt bound to 
accept, and, indeed, qnite free to do so, as I 
suspected that the head of the house had 
himself inspired the invitation from motives 
of policy. 

In a moment more a cracked bell was rung 
in the lower entry, and we began to descend. 
Before it® sound had ceased, four doors 
opened, and as many men emerged upon the 
hall-ways and began in a solemn and a pro- 
foundly quiet procession to walk down tow- 
ard the basement. 

The table was set in as comfortless a 
room as it was ever my fortune to enter. It 
was low, narrow, and short, and the air was 
hehvy with the smell of the kitchen, which 
seemed to be in the adjacent room. 

A table was set for ten. At its head, try- 





ing the carving-knife upon a crust, was the [ 


host, with a napkin over his capacious front. 
He now looked mountainous. He nodded 
four distinct times, saying, in a soft voice, 
“Mr. Meigs—Mr. Little—Mr. Marlow—Mr.” 
(here he hesitated, and fixed his eyes upon 
the last man)—*“ Mr.—ah—Bottomly.” 

Mr. Bottomly leaned over, and said, with 
a blush : 

“T failed to receive it to-day, Mr. Mix. I 
—no doubt it will arrive in the evening’s mail. 
There was a heavy storm last night, and— 
and—” 

Mr. Mix waited a few seconds, and then 
bowed slowly and severely, and Mr. Bottomly 
retreated and went and sat down at the ex- 
treme end of the right side of the table. 

I was received with a stare. Instantly 
the hostess whispered in her husband’s ear. 
The stare gave place to a fearful smile, and I 
was installed on the host’s left hand. Then 
the daughter came and tucked the corner of 
her father’s napkin. beneath his collar, and 
examined a very large tumbler that stood be- 
side his plate by holding it up to the light. 
Then she sat down opposite me, with her little 
gray eyes anxiously fixed upon her huge 
parent. 

After he had kept us waiting a full min- 
ute, he looked around and said, in his deepest 
tone: 

“ Are we all here?” 

““Y—yes, Porterfield.” 

“Y—yes, papa.” 

“Then let us invoke the Divine blessing.” 

Everybody at once leaned forward as if by 
clock-work, and Mr. Mix swelled his chest 
and began. 

It was very long. Midway in it I saw 
Mrs. Mix raise her head and fix her eyes 
upon an uncovered dish of potatoes that was 
standing with the rest of the food upon the 
table. The steam was slowly ascending, and 
they were becoming cold very fast. She 
caught Mr. Bottomly’s eye, which was wander- 
ing in spite of his lowered head and clasped 
hands, and by certain elevations of her eye- 
brows and glances of her eyes she indicated 
to him that she wished him to put the cover 
on the dish. He smiled, and cautiously 
stretched out his arm to comply. He seized 
the cover in his long fingers, and raised it. 
He succeeded in suspending it accurately 
over its proper position, and was about to 
lower it as the master-mason does the corner- 
stone, when the thick and stentorian appeal 
for grace suddenly stopped. 

The huge eyes of the divine opened full 
upon the wretched Bottomly. For a second 
he did not know what to do. The wife be- 
gan to tremble. Still the stare did not 
abate. Bottomly slowly drew the cover back 
amid a dead silence, and carefully placed it 
upon its edge on the table, and then by 
slow degrees clasped his hands together and 
took a new attitude of humility. In a few 
seconds all was right again, and Mr. Mix’s 
eyes slowly and warily closed up once more, 
and the stern expression that his counte- 
nance had assumed was replaced by a some- 
what perfunctory and (to use a bad word) 
oily smile. 

Standing opposite to where I sat was a 


waiting-maid with a large japanned tray, 











which she held in front of her like a shield. 
She was as meek as a lamb, and she had 
glowered upon poor Bottomly in his wretch- 
edness with great bitterness. 

Just as Mr. Mix has gotten well into an- 
other rich period, and was giving us all a 
fine character for crime and wickedness, the 
girl lost command of this tray, and it began 
to sweep down toward the floor. She made 
a dash at it that would have unseated a lan- 
cer, but she only succeeded in giving it an 
extra knock, and it fell upon the back of Mr, 
Meigs’s chair, and thence to the floor, with 
the noise of a thousand thunders! 

All was in confusion. Mr. Mix staggered 
to his feet, tore off his napkin, nearly over- 
turned the table, and cried : 

“Ts this Christian? Is this the proper 
mode of asking favor? Send me my dinner 
where I may eat it apart! O wretches! 
wretches! w-r-e-t-c-h-e-s |” 

There was an appalling calm. The three 
women shook where they stood, and the 
boarders looked at each other in dismay. 

Mr. Mix gave -us each a separate glance, 
and it took quite a minute to go around. 

Then he turned on his heel, and, with his 
chin in the air, and with a red face, he slow- 
ly put out a leg, and began to move away. 
No one seemed to breathe. The household 
was filled with terror, and life was suspended 
for the time. 

He disappeared gradually, just as if he 
were sinking into a perpendicular quicksand. 
First went his capacious front, then his nose 
and his tremendous arms, and then his back, 
and lastly the puffed-out skirt of his coat and 
his slippered heels. 

No sooner had his ponderous and re- 
proachful step gained the top of the stairs 
(and it took a long time), when his still-trem- 
bling wife, and nervous daughter, and terri- 
fied maid, together with the four sycophantic 
boarders, set about getting a proper and 
soothing meal for him. 

I never saw so singular a wrangle. Each 
seemed to try to outdo the other in abject- 
ness of servitude. One solemnly carved a 
leg of mutton, and carefully arranged the 
slices on a plate; another selected some 
vegetables, holding his breath meanwhile; 
and another spread the wicked tray, with a 
fresh napkin laid with mathematical nicety. 
The servant was sent in hot haste for some 
dessert ; Mrs. Mix produced from a cupboard 
a jar of red jelly (leaving only two behind) ; 
and the pale daughter filled the tall glass with 
milk from a wretched little sideboard (it took 
every drop). Then arose a hot contention as 
to who should be permitted to bear the obla- 
tion to the wounded heart above. 

Mrs. Mix claimed the privilege on account 
of nearness of relation; the servant claimed 
it on account of having “ haggravated ’im” 
(she was English); Mr. Bottomly on account 
of having been the original but now penitent 
disturber of the peace ; and so on. 

In the midst of the dispute, which really 
waxed hot, I slipped out unobserved, and 
gained the front entry. 

I confess I felt some little guilt for hav- 
ing caused myself to become a witness to 
such a scene, and I purposely left behind me 
a book that I had brought. 
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Just as I was going out of the door, Bot- 
tomly turned the head of the stairs with the 
tray. It contained food enough for four men, 
and I doubt if much had been left below. 
Behind him came the bent lady, with her 
mould of red jelly on a glass plate; and, be- 
hind her, the daughter, with the milk; and, 
behind her yet, came the maid, with a fresh 
napkin and a silver spoon. The draught of 
air from the outside raised the napkin from 
the tray, and blew it in Bottomly’s face. He 
was agitated and anxious enough as it was, 
and this new grief overcame him completely ; 
he stopped short, causing the members of the 
little procession to run violently into each 
other, and he uttered at the same time a clear 
and unequivocal oath. 

This was heard by Mr. Mix, who at that 
instant stepped out of the study into which 
he had withdrawn himself, and he and the 
culprit exchanged glances of great meaning. 

Mr. Mix, with a wave of his arm, swept 
the whole group onward through his door- 
way, meanwhile bending upon it a mighty 
look of sorrow and patience. 

As I shut myself out upon the stoop, I 
heard the setting down of the heavily-laden 
dishes upon his table. Upon reaching the 
end of the street the strong wind blew to my 
ears the sound of a closing door. I thought 
it sounded familiar, and I looked back, and I 
beheld Mr. Bottomly staggering about on the 
sidewalk under the press of a huge green um- 
brella. He had a long valise of enameled 
cloth in his hand, and I have no doubt he 
was, at that moment, a houseless man. 


Apert WEBSTER, JR. 





MISS MUHLBACH AND HER 
SYSTEM. 


HE admirers of Miss Miihlbach are about 
to erect a monument to her memory in 
Berlin, where, as throughout Germany, she 
ranks with the most eminent writers of her 
time. Meanwhile, an American critic of her 
books declares that she is mediocre at the 
best, and brands her system in composing as 
the merest “ trick.”’ In fact, this industrious 
writer has had the enviable or unenviable 
fortune to be bitterly attacked and ardently 
defended ; but we are not aware that any at- 
tempt has been mude to present an impartial 
estimate of her works, with the view of fairly 
ascertaining their true position in literature, 
or to determine the merits of the peculiar 
literary method pursued by the authoress in 
their composition. 

It seems to be acknowledged that Miss 
Miihlbach’s theory of the historical romance 
is new. The romances of Sir Walter Scott 
differ essentially in their plan from those of 
the German novelist. In “Ivanhoe,” “ Ken- 
ilworth,” “Old Mortality,” and in nearly all 
his famous stories founded upon history, Sir 
Walter has taken fact as the skeleton merely 
of his figures—the canvas and framework 
only of his pictures. He seeks td preserve 
only the outline and general atmosphere of 
history. He does not seek to persuade his 
readers that Richard of the Lion’s Heart act- 
4aally spoke the words which he is made to 





utter in “ Ivanhoe,” or really tilted at Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch ; that Queen Elizabeth used the 
precise expressions attributed to her in 
“Kenilworth ;” or that Claverhouse passed 
through the scenes of “Old Mortality.” The 
general accuracy of the pictures is urged— 
the exact truth not asserted. And, indeed, 
so completely does Sir Walter consider him- 
self untrammeled by the literal record as to 
dates and other minute particulars, that he 
introduces Shakespeare amid the crowd at 
Kenilworth, when Leicester entertained Queen 
Elizabeth ; and, not content with so doing, 
makes the dramatist a full-grown man and an 
actor, when, at this time, he was a boy in the 
streets of Stratford—a species of violation 
of historic exactness which may be discovered 
in all the Waverley romances. 

Miss Miihlbach proceeds upon a different 
system, and, right or wrong, pays assiduous 
attention to historic truth. In “ Joseph II ,” 
“Louisa of Prussia,” and all her volumes, 
she seems to rely but slightly upon her imagi- 
nation, except for the coloring of her pict- 
ures. The groups are historic. Her system 
must be obvious to the most superficial reader 
—to collect, instead of to invent, her incidents. 
She could never have composed these inter- 
esting historical dramas without elaborate 
study, investigation, and a thorough system 
of note-books, containing, in a condensed form, 
the result of her reading in the great field of 
memoirs, anecdote, and personal narrative, 
with which the literature of the Continent 
has abounded within the last hundred years. 
She has evidently gleaned her material with 
assiduous labor from whatever has been writ- 
ten upon the subjects attracting her atten- 
tion. The personal appearance of Joseph, 
of Kaunitz, of the kings, emperors, and fine 
ladies whom she introduces, are looked for 
—the color of eyes and hair, the habits, the 
idiosyncrasies, the peculiarities of demeanor 
and address, as well as the general mould of 
character. When the memoirs and other ana 
are examined for what the personages said, 
how they said it, what replies they received, 
every detail is noted. Then, when the mate- 
rial is complete, and the actual colors are 
prepared upon the palette, the picture is 
painted from these actual colors: the person- 
ages act as they really acted, speak as they 
really spoke, and appear upon the page of the 
novelist as they really appeared in history. 

This we believe to be a fair statement of 
the difference between Miss Miihlbach’s sys- 
tem of composing historical romances, and 
the system of many other historical romance- 
writers of the century—a list including the 
author of “The Last of the Barons” and 
“Rienzi,” the author of “ Henry Esmond,” 
Ainsworth, James, Dumas, and the whole 
body of writers who have worked in this im- 
portant field of letters in England, on the 
Continent, and in America. These authors, 
to repeat, have employed history as the can- 
vas and framework of their groups; Miss 
Miihlbach has gone to it for the actual fig- 
ures, making her books history dramatized, 
and as such they must stand or fall. 

Upon this subject of historical romance- 
writing, some critics have, in our opinion, 
written a good deal of nonsense. These 
writers denounce the historical romance in 





general, and Miss Miihlbach’s romances in 
particular, as works calculated to instill false 
views into the minds of youthful readers es- 
pecially, and as directly tending to obscure 
history. “The vice of Miss Miihlbach,” says 
one of these critics, “is that of confounding 
fact with fiction. The reader who is not for- 
tified by the possession of previous knowl- 
edge upon the subject, drawn from more au- 
thentic sources, finds himself entangled in a 
mingled web of truth and fancy, without be- 
ing able at the time to distinguish the two, 
or, it may be, ever thoroughly to discon- 
nect them in his thoughts thereafter. What 
he would fain study subsequently in the sober 
light of history he is subject continually to 
behold more or less subject to the glamour 
of romance. This liability to false impres- 
sions, which professedly historical novels are 
apt to produce, is only increased when, to 
give the-narrative an air of greater plausi- 
bility, and convey the notion of strict accu- 
racy of portraiture of characters really his- 
torical, the author garnishes the text with a 
plentiful supply of notes, aud accompanying 
references to works of authority and official 
documents. This trick has Miss Miihlbach.” 

The critic attacks, as the reader will per- 
ceive, the whole theory of the historical ro- 
mance, declaring it to be highly pernicious, 
Sir Walter Scott is denounced, along with the 
rest, since the Waverley Novels are incon- 
testable examples of this “confounding of 
fact with fiction,” this “ mingling of truth 
and fancy.” It is Sir Walter Scott, above all 
others, who is guilty of throwing the “ glam- 
our of romance” over his personages, and so 
of conveying “ false impressions ;” and Miss 
Miihlbach is equally criminal. She appeals, 
it is true, on nearly every page of her writ- 
ings to history, biography, memoirs, and col- 
lections of ana, for the accuracy of her state- 
ments and incidents, thus enabling the reader 
to refer to her authorities by the volume, 
chapter, and page, to discover whether her 
works be false to history or true; but this, 
says the critic, is “trick,” and, as the word 
trick is depreciatory, the conclusion must be 
that the critic regards these references as 
only an additional means of deception. 

The question is thus a perfectly plain 
one, and the discussion is narrowed down to 
the inquiry whether it be or be not permis- 
sible in an author to represent in a dramatic 
form the events of history, drawing the real 
personages in their real characters, and mak- 
ing them speak and act as anecdote, tradition, 
or mémoires, declare them to have déne. To 
draw the line too close would be to exclude a 
multitude of great facts. The Waverley Nov- 
els would become pernicious, and Scott a 
“misleader of youth.” The “Iliad” and 
“ Eneid” must be suppressed on high moral 
grounds. Even Thucydides, who makes the 
personages of his history deliver orations 
such as he heard or supposed they delivered, 
would come under this general and sweeping 
prohibition. In spite of the critics, the world 
will not be apt to consent to this. People 
will say that, without Homer, the Trojan War 
would be a lost page in history ; without Vir- 
gil, the founding of Rome be a myth. The 
world goes with the romantic historians and 
historical romancers. Thucydides was studied, 
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by Macaulay, and is said to be the favorite 
author of the old and famous M. Thiers. Bul- 
wer has taught the world the history of the 
great tribune of Rome, of Harold, and of 
Warwick; and Scott has charmed and in- 
structed tens of thousands, who have learned 
from his novels the history of many periods 
and of all classes of society, as Marlborough 
said that he learned the history of England 
from Shakespeare—first, foremost, and great- 
est among the fraternity of historical-romance 
writers. 

The charge of “ confounding fact with fic- 
tion” bears much more heavily, beyond all 
question, on the distinguished names we have 
cited than upon Miss Miihlbach. She has 
embodied in her romances, to a very remark- 
able extent, the actual incidents in the ca- 
reers of her personages, and has put in their 
mouths scarcely any words which they are 
not reported upon reliable authority to have 
uttered. Why not thus attribute to them 
their actual expressions? The characters of 
the personages appear in their utterances bet- 
ter than in the often heavy and cumbrous 
generalizations of more “ dignified” history. 
Napoleon said: “It is not birth that entitles 

*me to immortality. The man who is pos- 
sessed of courage, who does good service to 
his country, and renders himself illustrious 
by great exploits, that man needs no pedi- 
gree, for he is every thing by himself.” On 
another occasion he said: “I do not know 
yet where to fix the boundaries of my empire. 
Perhaps it will have no other boundaries 
than the vast space of the two hemispheres ; 
perbaps, like Americus Vespucius and Colum- 
bus, I shall obtain the glory of discovering 
and conquering another unknown world.” 
These expressions paint the man who rose 
from obscurity by force of genius, and rightly 
attributed his glory to that genius, and as 
clearly convey his boundless ambition. Would 
a general “historic statement” of the great 
emperor’s democratic opinions and far-reach- 
ing aims impress. these traits of the individ- 
ual as forcibly upon the reader ? 

It may be said, in summing up this brief 
defense of Miss Miiblbach’s peculiar system 
of composition, that she has sought to thor- 
oughly acquaint herself, by laborious investi- 
gation of “works of authority and official 
documents,” with the personal and private 
lives and characters of her dramatis persone ; 
to look beneath the imperial robe of the 
kaiser, the jewels of the empress, or thedec- 
orations of the minister or general, for the 
real perfonage ; and, by recording their in- 
formal actions and utterances in moments of 
privacy, when not playing their parts before 
the world, to show what manner of men and 
women they actually were. Is this long gal- 
lery of pictures in the works of the German 
authoress a collection of fancy pieces, and not 
a series of portraits? Then she has truly 
falsified history, and forfeited the respect of 
her readers. But if she has collected with 
toilsome perseverance the actual traits, and 
drawn the portraits true to the originals, she 
assuredly deserves a more lenient criticism 
than that which charges her with falsifying 
history, and reaching that discreditable result 
by having recourse to “ trick.” 

The few words here hazarded upon the 





method of Miss Miithlbach seem to us only 
justice, and to be called for by the strictures 
of her critics. In defending her, we defend, 
too, the dear and honored name of Sir Walter 
Scott, the famous name of Bulwer, and those 
worthy and respected authors of every age 
and country who have used the historical ro- 
mance as a vehicle to instruct as well as to 
delight the reader. If to do so be a crime, 
the first and greatest of the criminals is 
Shakespeare, who, in “ Richard IIL.,’’ “ King 
Henry IV.,” and in all his “ historical plays,” 
was guilty of the high offense and misde- 
meanor—for the historic dramas of Shake- 
speare are in every sense historical romances, 
in which the voice and gestures of the actor, 
with the scenery added, supply the place of 
authorial comment and deScription in the 
romance proper. The great master wrote 


dramas to please an age in which people went - 


to the theatre instead of reading books. In 
the nineteenth century Shakespeare would 
have written historical novels to be read, in- 
stead of plays to be acted. 

It remains to consider briefly the advan- 
tages and disadvantages, in an artistic point 
of view, of Miss Miihlbach’s system, and to 
estimate succinctly her strength and weak- 
ness as a writer. It will be seen at a glance 
that the plan of introducing into her books 
searce any but historical characters, and em- 
ploying only real incidents and expressions, 
must seriously interfere with the dramatic de- 
velopment of her volumes, considered as 
stories, depriving them in a great degree of 
that interest which is excited in the mind 
of the reader by the steady advance of a 
well-constructed: plot, incident by incident, 
and step by step, to the dénotiment. Real 
life. seldom presents this unity of interest ; 
and it is the province of the dramatic writer 
—either of novels or plays — to imagine a 
dénotiment, which may be unusual, but is not 
unnatural. In this particular, the novels of 
Miss Miihlbach fail in interest. She has little 
or no plot in her writings. Her personages 
appear and disappear, are introduced and 
vanish, are brought out prominently, and the 
reader’s interest is excited in their fates— 
and then they are dropped. Her volumes aye 
thus galleries of pictures, each having little 
connection with any other. She might readi- 
ly be pardoned for treating the Emperor Na- 
poleon in this manner — in describing vividly 
detached scenes in that enormous career, 
with whose progress and termination every- 
body is acquainted —but other personages, 
with whose fates the world is wholly unac- 
quainted, are taken up in the same manner, 
and dropped with as little ceremony, to the 
great disappointment of the reader, who has 
become interested in their fortunes. A lesser 
and yet serious demerit is the violation, from 
preference it would almost seem, of “the 
unities,” which, despite the discredit into 
which they have fallen, are powerful aids to 
the interest of a drama or romance. The 
prominent personage in a novel may pass 
from place to place, and the interest of the 
reader continue unabated — but when ¢he au- 
thor only thus moves to and fro, and hero 
number one in Vienna disappears to give 
place to hero number two in Berlin, the break 
in the interest is unavoidable. In Miss Mihl- 








bach’s volumes, these breaks incessantly oc. 
cur; and, together with the defective dénoi. 
ment, constitute the radical fault of her works. 

One other defect should be noticed in 
these books—the rhetorical and didactic char- 
acter of her style on many occasions. A cer- 
tain honesty and naivelé, which would seem to 
be a peculiarity of the German character, re- 
deems this rhetorical treatment from entire 
animadversion ; but it is a very serious draw- 
back upon the interest of her books, except 
with young and enthusiastic readers, who are 
apt to like their novels—the love-scenes es- 
pecially — pitched in an elevated key, and 
strongly, flavored with the romantic and sen- 
timental. 

Such are, in our opinion, the prominent 
defects of Miss Miihlbach, but it would be 
unfair to terminate our estimate of this popu- 
lar writer without noticing her prominent 
merits. These are great. She possesses, in 
an eminent degree, the dramatic faculty — 
by which, we mean the native gift of delin- 
eating human beings clearly and vigorously, 
with all their strong points and failings—and 
conducting them through scenes which devel. 
op their various idiosyncrasies, and highly 
excite the interest of the reader. These vol- 
umes are full of such sharply-drawn figures 
and dramatic incidents. Take, as an illustra- 
tion, that scene in ‘Louisa of Prussia,” 
where Marianne Meir, the Jewess, married 
secretly to the Prince von Reuss, receives 
the brother of her husband, after the death 
of the latter, in the palace of the family, be- 
fore the funeral catafalque of the dead. Here 
the figures and the scene are conceived and 
delineated with true dramatic power. Anotb- 
er instance of this power of painting in words, 
is the description of Napoleon, on the night 
before Jena— pale, mounted on his white 
horse, and riding, flanked by torch-bearers, 
in the fog, to reconnoitre the Prussian po- 
sition. These striking ¢ableaux crowd the 
books of Miss Miihlbach, whose energy and 
industry in seizing upon the great scenes of 
modern European history seem only equaled 
by the dramatic and pictorial vigor of her 
imagination. 

Another, and by no means unimportant 
merit in this authoress, ig her avoidance of 
all surplusage in her pictures—the faculty of 
“coming to the point” without useless ver- 
biage. Voltaire’s sharp maxim, “ Woe to 
him who says all that can be said!’ does not 
apply to Miss Miihlbach, who seems, on the 
contrary, to have kept in view that other wise 
adage, “There is meal and there is bran.” 
Her books are not amenable to the charge 
of being spun out, nor her dramatic groups 
to the criticism of being overcrowded. Her 
figures, on the contrary, are selected and 
posed with the utmost care—the light is made 
to fall upon those parts of the picture which 
convey, clearest, the writer’s meaning; and 
what is irrelevant, or calculated to confuse 
the interest of the reader, is carefully excluded. 
This is a very great merit in un age when, of 
the making of books there is no end, and 
when, if we are to read at all, we must read 
those books which come t the point. The 
world at present demands clearly-drawn fig- 
ures, dramatic incidents, and vigorous delin- 
eation of human passion, which may be a lit 
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tle rhetorical if it is only true. This, no 
doubt, involves the idea in some degree of 
what is called “ sensation” —and, ot sensation, 
Miss Miihlbach has at times a good deal in 
her stories. But the age demands that a 
writer shall interest it; and this important 
element of interest is certainly everywhere 
found in the novels of the German authoress. 
Royal and diplomatic personages and inte- 
riors ; anecdotes and personal details of 
kings, kaisers, princes, counts, and ambas- 
sadors—these make up the warp and woof 
of Miss Miihlbach’s books; and she has suc- 
ceeded in making all these Old-World figures 
and incidents extremely interesting to re- 
publican readers in this country, as well as 
to her own “ public” in Europe. The fact 
would seem to show that she is a true artist. 
Our critic, above mentioned, calls her art 
“trick.” At least, the trick is amusing— 
and to amuse and interest, without encour- 
aging vice, is not so general a merit as it is 
supposed to be. 

Joun Esten Cooke, 





CONSTABLE, THE EDIN- 
BURGH PUBLISHER. 


HE year 1873 was memorable in literary 
annals for the appearance, in Great Brit- 

ain, of so many memoirs of eminent men and 
women. First, we had those of Lord Lennox, 
written by himself, and full of interest; then 
followed Mrs. Grote’s charming story of the 
great historian’s career; Dr. Doran’s memoirs 
of Mrs. Montagu, and those of Admiral Sir 
Edward Codington, and his contemporary, 
General Sir John Burgoyne, whose father sur- 
rendered at Saratoga. More recently ap- 
peared the memoirs of Sir James Y. Simp- 
son, the famous Scottish physician, Moscheles 
the musician, Chorley the critic, and Mills 
the philosopher. Still later came the memoirs 
of Sara Coleridge, making a brilliant addition 
to a brilliant family reputation; of Mrs. Som- 
erville, “who,” said Sir Henry Holland to 
the writer, “was a woman that had not her 
equal in Europe;” and, lastly, those of Arch- 
ibald Constable—qyhe publisher of Sir Walter 
Scott’s poems and novels, and of the Zdin- 
burgh Review—unquestionably the most emi- 
nent bookseller and publisher that ever ap- 
peared in Scotland. His name is inseparably 
connected with the most brilliant literary 
peried of his country’s history. His princely 
munificence, in requiting the exertions of ge- 
nius, raised him to the rank of a patron of 
men of letters. In the preface to the “ For- 
tunes of Nigel,” Scott thus refers to the great 
publisher: “To this great deprivation has 
been added the loss of another bibliopolical 
friend, whose vigorous intellect and liberal 
ideas have not only rendered his native coun- 
try the mart of her own literature, but estab- 
lished there a court of letters, which must 
command respect even from those most in- 
clined to dissent from many of its canons. 
The effect of these changes, operated in a 
great measure by the strong sense and saga- 
cious calculations of an individual who knew 
how to avail himself, to an unhoped-for ex- 
tent, of the various kinds of talent which his 





country produced, will probably appear more 
to the generation which shall follow the pres- 
ent.” 

ArcHIBALD ConsTABLE was born in Fife- 
shire just one hundred years ago. He might 
have been a farmer, like his father, but he 
preferred to be a buokbinder, and was wisely 
permitted to follow the bent of his inclina- 
tion. At fourteen he was apprenticed for six 
years—not to a binder, but to a seller, of 
books—one Peter Hill, of Edinburgh. Before 
his time was out, he fell in love, and, at twen- 
ty-one, was married to Mary Willison. The 
lady’s father—a printer—assisted his son-in- 
law at starting in life, and the enfranchised 
apprentice established himself in business “ at 
the Cross,” in the High Street of Edinburgh. 
Over his shop-door was placed “ Scarce Old 
Books,” which his jealous brethren of the 
trade said stood for “searce 0’ books.” Ere 
long the enterprising young dealer, by his 
obliging manners, professional intelligence, 
personal activity, and prompt attention to 
the wishes of his customers, made his shop 
the headquarters of the literati of Edinburgh. 
He devoted his.whole energies to his business, 
and “was especially ambitious to pick up 
curious and valuable works relative to the 
history and literature of Scotland.” 

Constable ere long added publishing to 
his retail trade, his first books of any impor- 
tance being Campbell’s “ History of Scottish 
Poetry,” Dalyell’s “Fragments of Scottish 
History,” and Leyden’s edition of the “ Com- 
plaint of Scotland.” He had now, at the age 
of twenty-seven, outstripped all competitors, 
and was at the head of Edinburgh’s publish- 
ers. In 1802 he was selected by Sydney 
Smith, Brougham, Jeffrey, and Horner, as the 
publisher of the Hdinburgh Review. A little 
later he admitted, as a partner, Alexander 
tibson Hunter, the’ son of a Scottish laird, 
whose Jetters to Constable, when business 
visits to London, or jaunts of pleasure, sepa- 
rated the partners, give us curious pictures of 


the early years of the present century, when | 
eating and drinking like dragoons was the | 
fashion among the English and Scottish gen- | 


try. Hunter writes: “Our turtle - dinner 
turned out admirably well. ‘I cut a most dis- 
tinguished figure ; ate seven plates of calipash, 
and two of calipee, besides about three of the 
fins. We had four kinds of Madeira and 
claret till half-past eleven. .. . 


with red champagne, bock—vintage, 1727— 
and excellent claret till half-past ten, with Sir 
A. Dow, Major Maitland, etc.” 

On another occasion the mighty Hunter 
remarks of Mr. Longman, the London pub- 
lisher, who had accompanied him on a Scot- 
tish tour: “We dined at Eskmount on Sun- 
day. On Monday we went to Brechin; dined 
at the castle, and staid all night. Maule 
was, as usual, very attentive; we had a strong 
party to dinner, and a good drink till ten, or 
so, but nobody completely pounded. Long- 
man did very well. Yesterday we went to 
Balmanom, and staid there all night; exeel- 
lent grubbing, as usual, with which our friend 
seemed well pleased.” 

Longman getting upset and sick, by reason 
of the hard campaign, Hunter writes: “‘ These 
Englishmen will never do in our country. 





Yesterday, 
plenty of venison and moor-fow], at Haggart’s, | 
| eused, however, so that he has hitherto es- 
| eaped. How long it lasted I do not know; 





They eat a great deal too much, and drink too 
little; the consequence is, their stomachs 
give way, and they are knocked-up, of course,” 

What used to be done, “in our country,” 
is charmingly illustrated in the following in- 
cident: The story is known to many, of the 
Forfar laird, who, in returning on horseback 
from a convivial party, heard himself fall into 
the ford that he was crossing, and called out 
to his servant, “‘ What was that played plash?” 
And who, on another similar occasion, when 
his hat and wig had been blown off, indignant- 
ly refused the latter, when it was restored to 
him, exclaiming: “John, this is no my wig; 
this is a wat* wig!” until John rejoined, 
“There’s nae wale} o’ wigs in Pitmossie 
Muir!” and induced him to resume the drip- 
ping covering. It is told of the same worthy 
that once, when he was so far gone that he 
could go no further, hie hosts, in order to 
satisfy an uncontrollable homeward instinct, 
placed him, whip in hand, upon a stone-wall, 
with the faithful John behind him, who, after 
a sufficient time had passed, assisted his mas- 
ter to dismount, and led him off, unconscious, 
to sleep away the effects of the carouse in a 
strange apartment. 

Hunter’s letters at home and abroad, 
whether on business or pleasure, never fail to 
recount fast living and hard drinking bouts. 
“We got home from a dinner - party,” he 
writes, “about four o’clock next morning, 
where we had supper and a crack before we 
went to bed. Next day went to the castle, 
of course, and have had two days there of 
pretty tight work. Yesterday Maule and 
Lord Newton came here along with us, and 
staid till three this morning — a terrible 
drink—three bottles per man, besides punch, 
ete., after supper.” 

He then sums up a shabby dinner that he 
partook of: “In short, a very poor perform- 
ance, on the whole. What a wretched world 
we live in! nothing perfect on this side of the 
grave!” 

During a journey in Scotland with John 
Murray, Byron’s publisher, Hunter writes, 
alluding to a certain feast they somehow 
missed: ‘‘ This we must have gone to, which 
would have finished poor Murray... . Be- 
tween one and two in the morning, however, 
the house was alarmed with tally-hoing, hunt- 
ing-songs, ete., occasioned by Maule’s. arrival 
for me, so there was nothing for it but rising 
and putting on our clothes. I got Murray-ex- 


only I was afraid they would have finished 
me, although I started fresh, and they had 
been at it sifice dinner, of course.” 

A week later Hunter says: “ We had 
a dreadful day at Brechin Castle, one. of 
the most awful ever known, even in, that 
house. What think you of seven of us 
drinking thirty-one bottles of red cham- 
pagne, besides burgundy, three bottles of 
madeira, etc.? Nine bottles were drunk by 
us after Maule was. pounded (he had been 
living a terrible life for three weeks preced- 
ing), and of all this Murray continued to take 
his share. How he got over it God knows; 
but he has since paid for it very dearly. He 
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has himself principally to blame, having been 
so rash as to throw out a challenge to the Scots 
from the Englishmen, in which he was en- 
countered, as you may suppose. He has since 
been close at home at Eskmount, very un- 
well; but yesterday I got him physicked, 
and to-day we dine with Major Ramsay, at 
Kelly, from which God send us a happy de- 
liverance !”’ 

This, I think, will suffice o? the mighty 
Hunter’s drinking-bouts. 

From London, in the following year, he 
writes: ““I am completely satisfied now that 
there are more Scotchmen in London than in 
Edinburgh. Everybody says so, and I am 
satisfied the fact isso. There is scarcely a 
baker in London who is not Scottish, nor one 
gardener in the whole neighborhood. Curious, 
however, different trades and professions are 
occupied by the different nations: the butch- 
ers and postillions, etc, are all English; 
chairmen and porters all Irish ; milk-women 
almost all Welsh ; sugar-bakers all Germans ; 
dealers in gold and jewels all Jews; swin- 
dlers in bad pictures and prints, looking- 
glasses, weather-glasses, etc., all Italians ; 
traitors and spies all French ; booksellers al- 
most all idiots! . . .. I suppose you are get- 
ting on merrily with the new number of the 
review. When you next write be so good as 
to mention the articles and number of sheets 
printed. I delight to think that poor Gen- 
eral Moore’s memory will be embalmed by 
the powerful hand of Mr. Jeffrey. God s 
him in that commendable work! and may 
Moore’s enemies and vile traducers and de- 
famers get their just rewards—confusion and 
shame in this world, and damnation in that 
which is to come, world without end ! Amen.” 

In taking leave of Hunter and his racy 
correspondence, it only remains for me to, 
add that, by the death of his father, in 1809, 
he inherited the family estates, with a rental 
of upward of thirty thousand dollars per an- 
num, and that he soon after withdrew from 
the firm of A. Constable & Company, and was 
succeeded by the senior member’s son-in-law, 
Robert Cadell. 

A large portion of this pleasant memoir 
of the successful publisher contains memori- 
als of the great literary and scientific men 
of his generation, and a record of the connec- 
tion between himself, Sir Walter, and the Bal- 
lantyne brothers, who, it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to remark, were Scott’s friends and print- 
ers, and has been written as a son’s vindica- 
tion of an honored father’s good name, un- 
justly tarnished by Lockhart, a man of abil- 
ity, but bitter and caustic, whose proud stom- 
ach could ill brook that Scott's publisher, 
printers and partners, should also appear to 
the world, as they really were, his personal 
friends and favorites ; and so, in that matchless 
memoir of his father-in-law, he stooped to 
the meanness of misrepresentation. 

In the course of the story of the publica- 
tion, by Constable, of Scott’s metrical ro- 
mances and the Waverley novels, numerous 
unpublished letters by author and publisher 
are introduced, from which I take a few ex- 
tracts. Constable proposed that ‘“‘ The Ab- 
bot” should be called “The Nunnery,” to 
which Scott replied: “ The only objection is 
that there is neither nun nor nunnery men- 


remember Harry Siddons wrote a novel, which 
he sold to Mr. Lane, of the Minerva Press, 
who newly christened it ‘The Mysterious 
Bridal.’ ‘Saar,’ as poor Harry used to say, 
‘there was neither my story nor bridal in my 
poor book. I took my own book, saar, out 
of a circulating library for some new reading 
for Mrs. Siddons, and never found it out till 
I was far in the first volume.’” In those 
days books and other merchandise were trans- 
ported from the Scottish capital to London 
by sea. Constable writes of a vessel arriving 
in the Thames on a Sunday night, with bales 
of “ The Fortunes of Nigel ” on board : “‘ The 
bales were got out by one on Monday morn- 
ing, and, before half-past ten o’clock, seven 
thousand copies had been dispatched from 90 
Cheapside (their London agency).”” Murray, 
the London publisher, wrote to Scott: “I be- 
lieve I might swear that I never experienced 
such unmixed pleasure as the reading of this 
exquisite work ” (first series of “‘ Tales of my 
Landlord”) “has afforded me. Lord Hol- 
land said, when I asked his opinion: ‘ Opin- 
ion! we did none of us go to bed last night— 
nothing slept but my gout!’” 

Constable, at this period, was at the 
height of worldly prosperity. He was the 
greatest publisher of his age, carrying on a 
vast and ful b , and in corre- 
spondence with nearly all the eminent British 
writers of the day, with many of whom he 
maintained an intimate intercourse, and oc- 
cupying Craigcrook as a residence, a place that 
afterward became still more famous as the 
home of Lord Jeffrey, and his successor, Dr. 
John Hunter. Halleck, who, when in Edin- 
burgh, was entertained by Constable, impart- 
ed to the writer his recollections of the genial 
publisher substantially in these words: “‘ He 
was the best representative of a liberal and 
large-hearted British publisher that I met ; 
and I met Blackwood, Bentley, Longman, 
John Murray, and some others. Among 
the houses in which I dined at Edinburgh 
was the elegant residence of the ‘ prince of 
publishers,’ as [ heard Constable called. It 
was on that occasion that I first met Francis 
Jeffrey and the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd,’ a most 
original and amusing character. Constable,” 
added Halleck, “‘ was a handsome, intelligent, 
tall, and portly gentleman, who, like Web- 
ster, exhibited his Whig sentiments in his 
dress, appearing in blue coat and gilt but- 
tons, which he buttoned over a buff vest. I 
have the remembrance of an excellent din- 
ner, admirably served in a well-appointed, 
handsome house, and of much pleasant and 
brilliant table -talk among the half-dozen 
gentlemen present.” 

The end came ere long to author, pub- 
lishers, and printers. As they had been 
united in prosperity, so they were involved 
together in bankruptcy in 1826. In order to 
maintain Scott’s reputation, his biographer 
deemed it necessary to brand the Ballantynes 
as adventurers and parasites, and ultimately 
sacrificed Constable & Company to the same 
cause. No blame is cast by the publisher's 
son on Scott nor on the Ballantynes, but only 
on Lockhart, in the course of his success- 
ful vindication of his father’s uprightness and 
thorough integrity. Constable was fully jus- 











tioned in the affair from beginning to end. I ! tified, as he Jay in his dying-bed, at the age 


of fifty-three, in saying to this son, in whose 
arms he passed away, that he left him a poor 
man, indeed, but possessing a name which 
might be of advantage to him in the battle 
of life. The name has proved of service to 
Archibald, Constable’s son, and grandson, as 
may be seen by the three handsome octavo 
volumes of their ancestor’s memoirs, which 
contain the following words: “ Printed by 
T. & A. Constable, printers to her majesty, at 
the Edinburgh University Press.” 

I cannot better conclude this notice than 
by a quotation from Lord Cockburn’s “ Me. 
morials of his Time:” “To Archibald Con- 
stable, the publisher of the Edinburgh Review, 
the literature of Scotland bas been more in- 
debted than to any other bookseller. Till he 
appeared, our publishing-trade was at nearly 
the lowest ebb, partly because there was nei- 
ther population nor independence to produce 
or to recognize a vigorous publisher, and 
partly because the publishers we had were 
too spiritless even for their position. Con- 
stable began as a lad in Hill’s shop, and had 
hardly set up for himself when he reached 
the summit of his business. He rushed out 
and took possession of the open field as if he 
had been aware from the first of the existence 
of the latent spirits which a skillful conjurer 
might call from the depths of the population 
to the service of literature. Abandoning 
the old-timed and grudging system, he stood 
out as the general patron and payer of all 
promising publications, and confounded not 
merely his rivals in trade, but his very au- 
thors, by his unheard-of prices. Ten, even 
twenty guineas a sheet for a” review, two 
or three thousand pounds for a single poem, 
and one thousand pounds each for two philo- 
sophical dissertations,* drew authors from 
dens where they would otherwise have 
starved, and made Edinburgh a literary mart, 
famous with strangers, and the pride of its 


own citizens.” 
James Grant WILSON. 





A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA.t 


A NOVEL. 
By CHRISTIAN REID. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


** No! I this conflict longer will not wage, 
The conflict Duty claims—the giant task— 
Thy spells, O Virtue, never can assuage 
The heart's wild fire—this offering do not ask!” 


Hatr an hour later, Max Tyndale mounted 
the terrace-steps at Strafford, and found him- 
self facing a stream of light which issued 
from one of the flower-wreathed windows of 
the dining-room. Wondering what Arthur 
was doing in that particular room at that 
hour, he walked up to the window and looked 
in. A glance at the open sideboard, and one 
or two decanters on the table, showed him at 
once what Arthur was doing, and made him 





* By Dugald Stewart and John Playfair, prefixed to » supple 
ment of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.”’ 

+ Exrerep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by 
D. Aprteton & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, #5 


Washington. 
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shrug his shoulders as he entered—stooping 
his tall head a little in order to do so. Hear- 
ing the step, Arthur turned—he had been 
sitting in a deep chair, with his back to the 
window—and, seeing Max, he frowned impa- 
tiently. 

“Why the deuce can’t you come in by the 
door, and not startle one like this ?” he said, 
pettishly. “ You are back early!” 

“ Not so early as yourself,” answered Max, 
advancing and taking a seat on the other side 
of the table. He meant to keep his temper, 
if possible, let Arthur be as trying as he 
would, but already it felt inclined to give 
way. 

“*J—oh, I could not stand it any longer!” 
said the latter, in an aggrieved tone. “It is 
too much to ask of a man to endure such a 
mob of stupid people for three or four hours 
on a stretch.” 

“Some of the people were not stupid, how- 
ever,” said Max. “There was Miss Grahame, 
for instance. I met her just before I left, and 
she seemed to feel your neglect. I should 
advise you to be a little more careful. She is 
not a woman to endure that kind of thing 
tamely.” 


“Tt makes very little difference to me’ 


whether she is or not,” said Arthur, dogged- 
ly. “Iam sick of the whole business, and I 
don’t intend to put any further compulsion on 
myself! D—n it, Max, it isn’t you who have 
had to play the part of a shuttlecock between 
these two women!” 

“Tt is not I, certainly,” said Max, gravely. 
He looked at the other with his keen, dark 
eyes, understanding perfectly the crimson 
flush on his cheeks, the bright glitter in his 
eyes. He saw that he had been drinking 
deeply, and he hesitated, asking himself if 
there was any use in broaching the subject of 
the letters to him that night. But, like No- 
rah, he began to feel an impatience of the 
matter, a conviction that the sooner it was 
ended the better. Arthur might be sober 
enough to recognize his own interests, at 
least. On that hypothesis, he spoke: 

“T wanted to see you this afternoon,” he 
said, “ but you had left before I returned. If 
you had waited for me, you might have been 
glad to hear that Miss Desmond agrees to re- 
turn your letters.” 

“Does she?” said Arthur, starting. Deep- 
er color came into his cheeks, brighter light 
flashed into his eyes. He had not expected 
such good news. It would be something, cer- 
tainly—it would be a great deal, indeed—to 
be safely out of Norah Desmond’s power. 
The next moment, however, he looked at his 
cousin suspiciously. 

“Miss Desmond is too shrewd a woman to 
surrender those letters without expecting some- 
thing in return,” he said. “ What is it?” 

“What any woman in her position has a 
tight to expect and to demand,” answered 
Max, growing stern in spite of himself. ‘ Her 
own letters.” 

“T told you that I had not one of them— 
that I never dreamed of keeping them.” 

“T told her that; and, if you assert the 
fact on your honor, she is willing to accept 
it,” said Max, not without a grim sense of the 
satire involved in his words. “ But”—and 
he leaned forward here to note the effect of 





what he had to say—‘she is not sure, and 
neither am I, that you have not a letter of 
hers which was not addressed to you, in your 
possession.” 

“ What the devil do you mean?” asked 
Arthur, angrily. He knew perfectly well 
what the other meant, but this question is 
every one’s first expedient to gain time. 

“T fancy that you know very well what I 
mean,” answered Max, quietly. “I mean that 
I think you have in your possession a letter 
of Miss Desmond’s addressed to -her sister, 
which you found on my table, among various 
other papers, the night—Thursday night— 
that you were in my room alone.” 

“In your room alone!” repeated Arthur, 
wrathfully. ‘I never heard such insolence! 
Do you mean to insinuate that I have stolen 
your letter, or Miss Desmond’s letter, or 
whosever letter it chanced to be?” 

“T have already told you that it was a let- 
ter addressed to Miss Desmond’s sister, and 
written by Miss Desmond herself,” answered 
Max. “TI insinuate nothing: I merely ask if 
it is not in your possession.” 

“And I reply emphatically that such a 
question is an insult, and that I decline to 
answer it.” 

“Then, in that case, I am empowered by 
Miss Desmond to say that she declines to sur- 
render your letters.” 

“ Declines to surrender my letters because 
Ido not choose to acknowledge the posses- 
sion of any stray fragment of writing which 
you may have lost?—Is Miss Desmond mad, 
or are you mad, that you bring me such a 
message ?” 

“We are neither of us mad, I hope; but 
the matter stands thus; I am confident, from 
the circumstances of the case, that this letter 
must have fallen into your hands, and Miss 
Desmond (whose property it is) demands its 
return as a proof of good faith on your part. 
She demands, also, that you pledge your word 
of honor to keep your engagement with her 
sister unbroken, and—” 

“ And what else?” asked Arthur, break- 
ing in suddenly with a derisive laugh. “ Pray, 
what power does Miss Desmond imagine that 
she possesses over my actions, that she can 
lay down arbitrary conditions after such fash- 
ion as this?” 

‘“* She does not imagine that she possesses 
any power, but she claims a right to name 
the conditions upon which she will surrender 
the letters you are anxious to obtain.” 

“ Not so anxious as you imagine, perhaps,” 
said the other, sneeringly. ‘I fancy I am 
safe enough from any use she may be tempted 
to make of those letters. No woman, with 
the instincts of a lady —and those, at Icast, 
Norah Desmond has—ever likes to proclaim 
herself jilted.” 

“ And how does a man, who ought to have 
the instincts of a gentleman, like to be branded 
with dishonor ?” asked Max, shortly. A fire, 
not common to his eyes, gathered in them. 
The last shreds of his well-worn patience be- 
gan to give way. “Let us make an end of 
this,” he said, rising to his feet. “ Once for 
all, will you accept the offer which Miss Des- 
mond makes, or will you force upon her the 
alternative of going to Miss Grahame with 
these letters ir her hand ?” 





““She may go to Miss Grahame or to the 
devil !’’ answered Arthur, with a defiance 
born of champagne and French brandy. “If 
I choose to make an effort to hold my own 
with Leslie, I do not anticipate any difficulty 
in doing so because a woman like Norah Des- 
mond brings forward some relics of an old 
folly. Her character, wherever she is known 
abroad, is so notorious, that her word will 
pass for very little when I once make Leslie 
clearly understand that she is a mere Bohe- 
mian adventuress, a mere—” 

“Stop!” said Max. In sudden, fiery in- 
tensity, the word was almost equivalent to a 
blow. “Ihave heard enough of this. You 
are not defending yourself by slandering Miss 
Desmond—you are only proving how right I 
was when I told her that it was worse than 
folly to surrender the letters which prove the 
utter falsehood of every word you have ut- 
tered, or are likely to utter, concerning her!” 

“They may prove it to you,” said Arthur. 
“No doubt you have had ample opportunity 
for judging. But you are right—this has gone 
far enough!” said he, springing suddenly to 
his feet, and speaking in a voice which was 
full of passion. ‘Even now, if you were not 
standing as a guest under my own roof—” 

“T shall not be a guest under your roof 
much longer,” interrupted the other. “TI ac- 
cept no obligation—least of all that of hos- 
pitality—from a man whom I have ceased to 
hold in any respect, who has forfeited every 
characteristic of a man of honor!” 

“ You will answer for this!” said Arthur, 
through his clinched teeth. 

“ Apswer for it!— what is there to an- 
swer?” returned Max, coatemptuously. “Is 
it not true? Have you not been tried in the 
balance and found wanting in every instinct 
of honor, every regard for truth? God 
knows,” said he, with a sudden, passionate 
vehemence, “I trusted in you, believed in 
you, hoped in you, to the last! But after to- 
day I should be a fool indeed if I put further 
faith in you. Therefore I go now to tell Miss 
Desmond the failure of my mission, and at 
daylight I shall leave your house.” 

He moved toward the door as he spoke, 
but Arthur made one stride and stood before 
him — a flame of color in his fair cheeks, a 
gleam of menacing light in his violet eyes. 

“You are altogether wrong if you think 
you can insult me like this, even in my own 
house, with impunity!” he said. “ You shall 
not leave this room until you have passed 
your word to give me the satisfaction of a 
gentleman.” 

“T should as soon think of giving satis- 
faction to my own brother — which, thank 
God! you are not!” was the response. “TI 
have only spoken truths which your own con- 
science must echo, and I have spoken them 
because our intimate friendship and near kin- 
ship gave me aright todoso. It isa right 
which I shall not claim again, however. I 
repeat that, after to-night, I am done with 
you—done with you and your affairs utterly 
and forever! Now stand aside and let me 
pass. This is child’s play.” 

“We'll make it something else, then!” 
said Arthur, betweén his set teeth. He took 
a step forward as he spoke — his purpose 
plainly to be read in his gleaming eyes, his 
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knitted brows, and tight-set lips—but, though 
he was quick and lithe as a panther, the man 
who met him was like a rock. He extended 
his hand, seized the assailant by the collar, 
and swung him out of his path, just as the 
door opened, and the face of a servant—first 
grave and decorous as usual, then stricken 
with amazement—looked in. 

“TI beg pardon, sir,” he said, falling back 
astep or two as Max strode toward the door. 
It is likely that he feared summary ejection ; 
at all events, he retreated crab-fashion into 
the hall, as the young man advanced upon 
him. 

“What brought you here?” demanded 
Captain Tyndale, sharply—pausing at last in 
the middle of the ball—“ An ignorant servant 
might be excused, but you know better—you 
know that you have no business to enter a 
room unless you have been summoned.” 

“I—I beg pardon, sir,” repeated the man 
again—he was a well-trained English servant, 
whom Arthur had brought with him from 
abroad, and therefore, as Max said, could not 
plead ignorance for his shortcomings—“ but 
I saw a light in the dining-room, and, not 
knowing that either of you gentlemen had 
come back, I thought I would just come and 
—and see what it was about.” 

“You might have known that your master 
or myself must be there,” said Max, unmolli- 
fied. “ You ought to be aware that this kind 
of thing will not answer, A servant must 
learn to come only when he is bidden, and” 
(with emphasis) “to hold his tongue.” 

“T think I know how to hold mine, sir,” 
said the man, respectfully. 

“Tt will be well for you if you do!” said 
Captain Tyndale, significantly. Then he turned 
away and walked toward the hall-door, which 
stood open to the dreamy beauty of the magi- 
cal moonlight. Before he reached it, how- 
ever, a thought seemed to strike him — he 
wheeled round again, and addressed the ser- 
vant, who was still lingering where he had 
been left. 

“Do you know what time the earliest 
train passes Wexford to-morrow morning for 
Alton ?”’ he asked. 

* About half-past six, sir, I think,” was 
the answer. 

“ Tell Anderson, then, to have something 
at the door for me and my luggage about 
half-past five. I find that I am obliged to go 
up to the city.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

“ Half-past five, mind! 
be left.” 

“Tl take care of that, sir.” 

After Max passed out, the speaker shook 
his head solemnly. 

“There’s been no end of a row!” he 
said, half aloud. “It’s no more than I ex- 
pected all the time. I never yet seen two 
gentlemen thicker than brothers but what I 
says to myself—” 

“ Giles!” cried an irritable voice in the 
rear. ‘Giles, don’t you hear? Why the 


I don’t want to 


devil don’t you keep your ears about you, 
and come when you're called?” 

“I didn’t know you had called before, | 
sir,” said Giles, turning round and facing 
his master, who was standing in the open 


was plain, at a glance, how deeply he had 
been drinking, and it flashed through his 
mind that the “row” might not be so very 
serious after all. 

“You were too busy taking Captain Tyn- 
dale’s orders to listen to me, I suppose,”’ said 
Arthur, more angrily than before. “ But I 
want you to understand that it is I who am 
master in this house, and not Captain Tyn- 
dale.” 

“T know that, sir,” said Giles. 

“ What was he telling you to do ?—what 
was that order I heard him giving you ?” 

‘“He told me to tell Anderson to have 
something at the door for him and his lug- 
gage at half-past five to-morrow morning; he 
wants to leave on the half-past six o’clock 
train, sir.” 

“ He does, does he?” said Arthur, chang- 
ing color violently. ‘“ We'll see about that.” 
“I’m not to tell Anderson, then, sir?” 

“D—n Anderson, and you too! Leave 
the house, this instant! and the next time 
you come where you are not called and not 
wanted, you’ll leave it for good!” 

“Very well, sir,” said Giles, sullenly. 
He felt strongly inclined to say, “I'll leave 
it now for good,” but the thought of Ar- 
thur’s usual kind treatment, the light ser- 
vice, excellent wages, and more excellent per- 
quisites of his place, restrained this spirit of 
noble independence. He left the hall by the 
back-door, and, once out on the moonlit 
sward, relieved his mind by the use of vari- 
ous expletives of a forcible nature. 

Arthur, meanwhile, turned back into the 
dining - room, poured out half a glass of 
brandy, and drank it off “ We'll see about 
that!” he repeated, as he set the glass down 
with a ringing sound. A wild light seemed 
instantly to flame into his eyes. It was evi- 
dent that the brandy mounted to his brain 
like lightning. “If he thinks that he can 
treat me like this, insult me to my face, and 
then refuse me satisfaction, I will show him 
that he is mistaken!” he said, nodding with 
a truculent, drunken air to the tall, flaring 
candles and the half-empty decanters. “ No- 
rah must understand that I'll have no more 
of this,” he continued, after a minute. “TI’ll 
see her myself, and, if she insists, she can 
have the letter, but I'll have no more carry- 
ing of messages back and forth by a coward- 
ly bully who takes advantage of his position 
to offer insults, and then refuses to stand by 
the consequences of them!—Going off to- 
morrow morning, is he?—We'll see about 
that!” 

It was probably as a means of seeing 
about it that he went into the library, and, 
opening a drawer, took out a silver-mounted 
pistol—one of the small revolvers in such 
common and deadly use at present — and, 
having ascertained that it was loaded, slipped 
it into the breast-pocket of his coat. Thus 
equipped, with a fiery flush on his cheeks, 
and a fiery light in his eyes, he seized the 
first convenient hat which came to hand, 
stepped out into the moonlight, and, leaving 
the house all open, the library and dining- 
room all ablaze with light, behind him, took 
his way across the park, following the path 
which Max had followed fifteen or twenty 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“* We two stood there with never a third, 
But each by each, as each knew well, 
The sights we saw and the sounds we heard, 
The lights and shades made up a spell 
Till the trouble grew and stirred. 


** Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little lees, and what worlds away! 
How a sound shall quicken content to bliss, 
Or a breath suspend the blood's best play, 
And life be a proof of this!” 


Wuewn Captain Tyndale reached the bridge 
spanning the stream which divided the Straf- 
ford lands from the Rosland grounds, he hesi- 
tated a moment, doubtful whether to turn 
aside to the summer-house, which was situ- 
ated at some distance on his right, or to keep 
straight on to the villa. He was back sooner 
than he had anticipated—considerably in ad- 
vance, indeed, of the time he had named to 
Norah for meeting him—and it was likely, 
therefore, that she had not yet come to the 
place of rendezvous, There were some un- 
questionable advantages to be gained by see- 
ing her on the lawn or in the drawing-room 
—the advantage, above all, of avoiding an 
interview which would excite much of ill- 
natured comment if it were suspected or dis- 
covered, and from this comment Max, who 
knew his world better than Norah did, was 
anxious to shield her; but then there was the 
great disadvantage of not being able to speak 
freely, of not being secure from interruption 
or distraction. Besides this, if he went to 
the house and she were not there, it would 
excite a great deal of attention—in fact, be 
very “marked,” if he left again abruptly in 
evident search of her. Again, he might not 
be able to leave abruptly. Max was an old 
bird, who had been caught too often in so- 
ciety nets, not to be wary of them. He could 
imagine himself held captive while Mrs, Sand- 
ford or some other woman talked nonsense 
to him, and Norah waited alone in the sum- 
mer-house. Lastly— 

“ View mortal man, none ever will you find, 

If the gods force him, that can shun his fate ;” 
and Captain Tyndale being emphatically a 
mortal man, felt very little inclination to 
shun an interview alone with Nerah—his 
last, just then it occurred to him—which the 
gods seemed determined to force upon him. 

After meditating duly upon all these con- 
siderations, he decided to go to the summer- 
house and wait for her. He glanced at his 
watch. It was a quarter-past eleven. He 
had told her that he would probably be there 
at half-past that hour. Aguin he hesitated. 
Should he go to the villa? There was still 
time enough, and a dozen words would be 
sufficient to tell her the result of his mission. 
But, then, it must be confessed that he felt 
strongly inclined for more than a dozen words. 
She was not in his style at all, and, after to- 
night, he would probably never see her again 
—but that was all the more reason for giving 
his last looks time to linger on such a beauti- 
ful face, for letting his ears drink in again 
the sound of a voice sweet as that of the 
sirens. He turned with an air of decision, 
put his watch back into his pocket, and en- 
tered the shrubbery to the right. 








Even to the servant it 


dining-room door. 


minutes before. 





Is it worth while to say that, if he had 
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decided differently—if he had gone to seek 
Norah in the presence of the large and respect- 
able social gathering at Rosland—the after- 
events which followed would have been very 
different ? Of what action of our life might 
not this old but ever new commonplace be 
predicated ? Yet the consequences which 
follow most actions are, as a general rule, 
less immediate and less unpleasant than those 
which followed this apparently trivial deci- 
sion of Max's—a decision born of the magic 
of a woman’s fair face, as many a man’s de- 
cision has been before. 


When he reached the -house, he 





found, as he had expected, that Norah had | “<The moon shines bright. In such a night as 


not yet arrived. This fact did not trouble 
him very much, however; she had not said, 
“T will come if possible,” but she had said, 
“T will come!” and instinct told him that 
what Norah Desmond promised would as- 
suredly be performed. Lighting a cigar, 
therefore; he sat down on the steps to wait 
for her. The balmy, voluptuous night was all 
around him like a spell. In its white lustre 
every object stood out clear and distinct. 
The distant hills melted away in silvery mist ; 
the woods, in their dark, shadowy beauty, 
stretched as far as the eye could reach. On 
the smooth sward around the summer-house, 
flecked delicately with leafy shadows, every 
dainty fay and sprite of the greenwood might 
have danced. A chorus of katydids sounded 
from the large oaks behind him. From the 
depths of the shrubbery in front rose sudden- 
ly the sweet, melodious voice of a mocking- 
bird. Save these sounds, every thing was so 
still that the voice of the stream was distinct- 
ly audible, as it flowed along its hollow, sing- 
ing to itself in the silent night. 

After a while he looked at his watch 
again. It was thirty minutes past eleven. 
“She will be here before long now!” he 
said to himself, and, as he said it, a white 
figure emerged from the shrubbery in the 
direction of the house and advanced toward 
him. 

He threw away his cigar, and rose as she 
approached, conscious of a strange sensation 
of pleasure which he did not stop to analyze, 
but which was quite apart from the “ busi- 
ness” end that he had in view. 

“Tam so exactly on time,” she said, as 
she came up, “that I thought it likely I 
should have to wait for you.” 

“*On the contrary, I have been waiting for 
you for a quarter of an hour.” 

“Ts it possible? But that was your own 
fault. Punctuality does not mean being be- 
fore one’s time any more than after one’s time, 
it means being on it—as I am.” 

“T did not mean to claim the virtue of 
punctuality—that certainly belongs to you; I 
only meant I was glad any necessary share 
of waiting should have fallen to my lot in- 
stead of to yours. This would be an uncanny 
place, as the Scotch say, in which to be alone 
at midnight !” 

“Why ? because it is lonely? I should 
not be afraid of that. Men are not likely to 
come here, I suppose, unless by appointment ; 
and, if the ghost of a Dutchman appeared, I 
should make the sign of the cross, and ex- 
pect to see him vanish in blue smoke.” 

“ There might be more unpleasant visitors 








than the ghost of a Dutchman. But will you 
come into the summer-house, or shall we sit 
here?” 

“Here, by all means. One cannot have 
4oo much of such a night as this.” 

“It is beautiful, certainly,” said Max, but 
he was not thinking of the night as he spoke. 
He was thinking rather of the woman who, 
fair as the night, sat down on the steps from 
which he had risen, and looked up at him with 
a smile. 

“‘ Does it not make you think of Lorenzo 
and Jessica?’’ she asked; and, before he 
could answer, she began to repeat : 


this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make a noise,—in such a night 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And sighed his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

In euch a night 
Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew ; 
And saw the lion's shadow ere himself, 
And ran dismayed away '— 


as I might have done, perhaps,” she added, 
with a laugh, “if I had not been very stout 
of heart, when I saw you sitting here—a 
dark, motionless figure in the moonlight— 
with your cigar glowing like ah angry eye.” 

“T scarcely fancied you would have seen 
it in such @ lustrous atmosphere as this. But 
if I looked like a Cyclops, you certainly 
looked like the incarnate spirit of the moon- 
light as you came across the sward,”” 

“T am not ethereal enough to look like 
an incarnate spirit of any thing,’ said she, 
glancing up again, the moonlight shining on 
the matchless lines of her face, the tran- 
scendent fairness of her skin, the liquid soft- 
ness of her eyes— Max had never thought 
them soft before—the beautiful curve of her 
white throat, as the flower-like head was 
thrown back. A fleecy shawl was draped 
around her shoulders, but its effect only 
heightened her loveliness. The young man 
caught his breath. Impassive though he was, 
he felt his pulses thrilling and his brain 
whirling a little. Not a woman in his style, 
not a woman whom he admired, but still a 
woman whose equal in abstract beauty he 
could scarcely hope ever to see again—a 
woman at whose feet a man might almost 
have been pardoned for falling down in abso-” 
lute worship as she Sat there with the silver 
night about her like a benediction, and all 
Nature wrapped in stillness. “What fools 
some men would make of themselves if they 
were in my position!” Max thought, with an 
agreeable sense of superior wisdom, which he 
immediately justified by plunging into the 
business that had brought them there. After 
all, what was Norah Desmond’s beauty to 
him? A soldier with little or nothing be- 
sides his pay could not afford to fall in love 
with the penniless daughter of a Bohemian 
adventurer, if she were a second Helen. 

“T have just come from Arthur,” he said, 
abruptly. “I am sorry to say—sorry, at least, 
on your account, that he refuses absolutely to 
accede to your demand about the letters.” 

“Tadeed !” said she, starting—an expres- 
sion like a wave of surprise sweeping over 
her face. “ Does he deny, then, that he has 
the letter which I wish returned ?” 





‘No; he professes himself insulted by the 
charge, and will neither deny nor acknowledge 
any thing concerning it.” 

“Do you not think that is equivalent to 
owning that he has the letter?” 

“JT do not ‘think’ so; I am sure of 
it.” 

“ And equivalent, also, to refusing it ?” 

“ Equivalent to that, also.” 

“TI did not expect this in the least,” said 
she, after a minute’s pause. “I thought he 
would have been more than willing to buy 
his letters back at such a price. What is the 
meaning of it, Captain Tyndale? He must 
be anxious to obtain them, while that letter 
has no value to him. It tells him nothing 
which he did not know before, or which he 
could by any possibility desire to use.” 

“T must confess,” said Max, reluctantly, 
“that he was not at all sober, which may 
have had something to do with his foolish 
obstinacy. But you must forgive me if I 
say it is a good thing, Miss Desmond. More 
clearly than before—if that be possible—do 
I realize how very unwise it would be to sur- 
render those letters. For no reason,’’ said 
he, energetically, ‘‘ have you a right to throw 
your good name away. Now, you will throw 
it away, if you once put those letters out of 
your possession. Believe me, I mean what I 
say. Arthur Tyndale is not a man to be 
trusted. Even you do not know how far he 
has gone in dishonor — how little he would 
hesitate over any falsity!” 

“Has he been uttering any fresh slander 
about me?” demanded she, with eyes that 
began to glow, and lips apart. “If so, don’t 
hesitate—tell me at once what it was.” 

“He only insinuates slander at present,” 
answered Max, dryly. “He will wait to do 
more until he has the letters safely in his 
hands,” 

“But he cannot be anxious to obtain 
them, since he does not even think them 
worth a blurred fragment like my letter to 
Kate.” 

*T have told you that he was not sober; 
I may add that he worked himself into a 
violent rage, which ended in his demanding 
‘satisfaction’ of me, and refusing absolutely 
to entertain any of your proposals.” 

“How little I expected this!” she re- 
peated, “I was so sure you would have been 
successful, that’ I brought the letters with 
me. See!”—she drew a package from her 
pocket and held it in the palm of one hand, 
looking meditatively at it—‘ Here they are— 
so many ounces of passionate devotion, love, 
trust, faith, etcetera! Is it any wonder I am 
willing to dispose of them—tbat is the mer- 
cantile phrase, isn’t it ?—to the original own- 
er, very cheaply indeed ?” 

“T can imagine that they are valueless 
to you; but, nevertheless, you should keep 
them.” 

“What will you wager, that, when he is 
sober, he will be willing to give all that I ask, 
and more besides, to obtain them ?” 

“ Very likely ; but’ nothing shduld induce 
you to accept any thing which he offers. He 
will respect no pledge an hour longer than he 
cares to do so. Remember, that is my last 
caution to you.” 


She looked up with an inquisitive glance. 
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“ What do you mean by that? Why 
should it be your ‘last ?’” 

“ Because I am going away to-morrow 
morning,” he answered—not unwilling, per- 
haps, to note the effect of such a sudden an- 
nouncement on her. 

The effect—as much, at least, as he saw 
of it—was only astonishment, mingled some- 
what with regret. 

“You are going away!” she repeated, 
after ashort pause. “And to-morrow morn- 
ing! How sudden! Will you think that I 
speak only from interested motives if I say 
that Iam sorry? I really am.” 

“You ure very kind!” he muttered—dis- 
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appointed by her self-possession, though he 
had not the faintest reason for expecting any 
thing else. 

“T think it is you who have been kind,” 
she said, after another pause — “ you who 
have taken so much trouble and annoyance 
upon yourself without any hope of reward; 
and now—” 

“How do you know that it was without 
hope of reward ?” he said, as she broke off 
abruptly—only her eyes supplying the words 
unsaid—“ how do you know that I have not 
been rewarded already? To be honored by 
your confidence and your presence would re- 
pay much more than I have done.” 








“Do you think so?” asked she, laughing 
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—but the laugh, instead of being the little 
tinkle of gratified vanity which Max knew so 
well, had a bitter, jarring sound init. “ You 
surely do not know how easily such honor 
can be obtained—in Bohemia, Captain Tyn- 
dale.” 

“Why are you so unjust to yourself?” 
said he, angrily. ‘‘ You know better than 
that! You know that neither in Bohemia 
nor out of it is such honor easily obtained 
from a woman as proud as you are, Miss Des- 
mond.” 

“ And pray,” demanded she—flushing so 
suddenly and deeply that he saw the suffusion 
even in the white moonlight —“ what right 





looking, not at him, but at the melting line 

of moonlit hills faraway. “ But, when you 
| speak of knowing me,” she added, with an- 
other low, bitter laugh, “‘ you are talking ab- 
| solute nonsense. I have a hundred charac. 
ters: you have seen only one.” 

“But in that one lies the key to all the 
rest,”’ said he. 

She shook her head, half sadly. 

“Tam not a book, to be read at sight,” 
she said. “Sometimes I think that I am writ- 
ten in cipher, even to myself.” 

“You are a book, to make and to repay 
| the study of a man’s life!” said Max. He 
| knew that he was a fool when he uttered the 
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“The man who met him was like a rock.""—Page 174. 


have you to suppose that I have given you 
more than I should have given any other man 
who crossed my path ?” 

“Don’t be angry,” said he, smiling; “and 
don’t think me presumptuous before I deserve 
it. I have never for a moment imagined 
that it was any merit of my own which has 
won for me the confidence you have given me 
—the confidence which you certainly would 
not give ‘any man who crossed your path ’— 
but only the singular circumstances which 
have thrown us together, and made us know 
each other very well even in the course of one 
short week.” 

“A great deal can be done, thought, felt, 
and suid, in a week,” said she, half dreamily, 





words; but, just then, his senses were be- 
witched. That fair face, with the moonlight 
shining on it, might have made wild havoc 
with any man’s senses. 

But Norah only smiled: she was too well 
used to such speeches and such tones.to give 
them any significance beyond the amusement 
of the hour. 

“ How good of you to think so!” said she. 
“But my character is nothing to you,” she 
added, with a sudden flash of impatient anger. 
“ Why are we discussing it? I came here to 
speak of your cousin and Leslie. Let us talk 
of them.” 

“ How do you know that your character is 
nothing to me?” demanded Max, in turn— 
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ignoring her last command—and with a curi- | 
ous, vibrating thrill in his voice, born of folly, 
madness, moonlight, Heaven only knows what. 
“ How can you tell but that—” 

It is impossible for any one to tell what 
he might have uttered next, if, at that mo- 
ment, a pistol-shot had not rung out clearly 
on the still night-air, making them both start 
and gaze at each other with amazed, interrog- 
ative eyes. 

Norah was the first to break the pause 
which ensued. 

“ What can it mean?” she said—“ and so 
near at hand, too!” 

“T don’t understand it at all,” said Max. 
He thought of Arthur. But, even if Arthur 
had left Strafford and followed him—which 
he did not conceive to be at all likely—at 
whom could he be firing? “That shot was 
certainly fired within the grounds,” he said, 
rising to his feet. “If you will excuse me, 
Miss Desmond, I will soon see—” 

“Do you mean that you are going away 
and leave me here?” said Norah, quietly— 
and her tone stopped him more effectually 
than a dozen screams could have done—‘I 
should not have been afraid to be alone be- 
fore, but’ now—” 

“True,” said he, quickly. “I forgot. 
While I went in one direction, the shooter, 
or shooters, might come in this. After all, 
perhaps it may be only one of the negroes, 
who is amusing himself with a pistol. It 
cannot be a nocturnal duel, for there was only 
one shot, and it does not seem that there is 
to be another.” 

“From what direction did it seem to you 
that the sound came?” asked she. 

He pointed in the direction of the stream 

and the bridge. “There!” he answered, 
briefly. , 
“So I thought,” she said. Then, after a 
short pause, she added, in a quick, nervous 
voice: “ Do you think it could have been Mr. 
Tyndale?” 

“Tmpossible. At whom, or at what, could 
he have been firing ?” . 

There was silence after this for two or | 
three minutes. They both listened attentive- | 
ly, but no other report followed—the katy- 
dids, the grasshoppers, the crickets, and the 
mocking-birds, had all the night to them- 
selves. Then Norah laughed a little—a laugh 
relieved, but somewhat nervous still. 

“Tt was queer,” she said; “but it could 
not have been any thing serious, since no 
other shot has followed.” 

“T suppose not,” said Max;. but he spoke 
slowly—somehow, he had an instinct that it 
had been something serious, and that he 
would have done well to have followed his 
first impulse, and gone to see about it; but, 
then, how could he leave Norah alone? He 
might not have hesitated so much on this 
score if he had only known how little Norah 
felt any fear for herself, how entirely her 
whole assumption of it had been for him, in 
order that he might not be drawn into a trap 
and shot down, perhaps—she did not stop to 
ask herself by whom. Night breeds fantastic 
fears even in the bravest heart, and braver 
breast than that of this Bohemian girl one 
seldom meets. 

After another minute, she spoke again: 








“T believe there is only one thing more to 
be said: since your cousin refuses my terms, 
I shall keep these letters; and, since you are 
going away, I must decide at once whether or 
not to show them to Leslie. What do you 
advise me todo? Tell me, and—perhaps—I 
may do it.” 

“How encouraging!” said he, with a 
smile. “But, in truth, I scarcely know what 
to tell you—I have lost all confidence in my 
own judgment.” He did not add that he had 
lost all interest in the subject under discus- 
sion. Even his Platonic devotion to Leslie 
had faded away like “snow-wreath in thaw.” 
He knew that the interruption of the pistol- 
shot had only just come in time to save him 
from making a consummate fool of himself— 
and yet the temptation to do so remained as 
great as before the interruption. But it can 
at least be said for Max that he was a man of 
honor: he knew that he could not afford to 
marry Norah Desmond, even if she were will- 
ing to marry him; therefore he knew, also, 
that he had no right to utter one word of the 
madness which had suddenly come upon him 
like a flood. 

“You have not even confidence enough in 
your own judgment to advise me whether or 
not to let matters take their course, or to tell 
the truth to Leslie without delay?” asked 
she, looking at him curiously. 

“T cannot even tell you that,” he an- 
swered, desperately. ‘“ You must judge for 
yourself. Iam done with the whole affair. 
I told Arthur that to-night. My diplomatic 
career has been little besides a succession of 
blunders. It is a good thing that it is draw- 
ing to a close.” 

“And you are going away to - morrow 
morning ?” 

“Yes, lam going away to-morrow morn- 


| ing, at half-past six o’clock. This must be 


our good-by, therefore, and—and you must 
let me thank you, Miss Desmond.” 

“ Thank me !—for what ?” 

“For having trusted me as you have done, 


| and for having so kindly overlooked the pre- 


judice with which I met you first.” 

“T knew whom to credit with that,” said 
she. “For the rest, you have treated me 
with a courtesy and respect for which I owe 
you thanks—I believe I have told you that 
before. And now,” said she, turning to him 
with a smile which dazzled and bewildered 
him both at once, “when are we to meet 
again?” 

“When?” repeated he, catching his 
breath shortly. ‘“ Heaven only knows. Nev- 
er, perhaps!” 

“You mean, then, that if you were to see 
me again across the opera- house, in Paris, 
you would not even bow to me?” 

“TI mean that, if I were wise, in such a 
case I would go my way without recalling 
myself to the memory of one who will prob- 
ably by that time have forgotten all about 
me.” 

“It is very probable, indeed, that I shall 
have forgotten all about you,” said she, “ for 
Ido forget people very soon ; but still, you 
know, you could recall yourself to my mem- 
ory, and we could shake hands, say ‘ How- 
d’ye-do ?’ and think of—to-night.” 

“ Perhaps the best thing for me to do will 





be to try and forget to-night,” said he, slow- 
ly. Now, as ever, she puzzled him. He 
could not tell whether she were trifling with, 
tempting, or mocking, him. He only felt 
that this was a scene and a time to hold in 
remembrance while life should last. The 
majestic silence of midnight was upon the 
earth. The moon had reached mid-heaven, 
and was looking serenely down upon them ; 
the shadows were small as those of noonday, 
while over plain and hill and river, over the 
lawn where the croquet hoops and mallets 
were lying, over the woods full of the sweet 
tinkle of distant waters and the soft hum of 
insect - life, the marvelous silver radiance 
rested. They were all alone—entirely alone 
—with only the night and the moon to be 
witness to whatever they might utter—the 
night and the moon, which have seen and 
heard so much of human folly as well as of 
human crime. 

But Max was resolved that it should wit- 
ness no further folly of his. He suddenly 
turned and held out his hand, speaking a lit- 
tle hoarsely. “ Good-by!” he said. 

“Good-by!” she echoed, almost coldly, 
but she laid her slender, white hand in his, 
It was the first time that their hands had met 
since the day when he had clasped hers, all 
wet and gleaming, in the boat. That recol- 
lection came back to both of them. Their 
eyes suddenly met. There was a thrill in 
Jook as well as in touch. ‘“ Remember that 
I kept my pledge, at least,” she said, smiling 
faintly. “I may be fast, mercenary, Bohe- 
mian—every thing that you most dislike— 
but don’t forget that I kept faith as far as I 
could!” 

“T shall never forget it!” said he. And 
then the moon saw some of the old, old folly. 
All of our impassive ch ’s resolution 
melted like wax exposed to steady flame. He 
lifted the hand which he held to his lips, he 
murmured words which wisdom would never 
have sanctioned. It was only the abrupt 
movement with which Norah drew back that 
brought him, in a measure, to himself. 

“Stop, Captain Tyndale,” she said, “ and 
listen to me. I am sorry we could not have 
parted without this. I am sorry that I can- 
not think that one man holds me in sufficient 
respect to treat me as he would treat the 
women of his own class. Do you think I 
have not seen, for an hour past, that, what 
with the night, and the moonlight, and my 
pretty face, I might have fooled you to the 
top of your bent ?” asked she, with a certain 
scornful indignation. ‘But I wanted for 
once to see if some one could not know me 
and like me, and—and not try to amuse bis 
idle hours by flirting with me! [I find, how- 
ever, that this is too much to expect. I am 
flirting material or I am nothing. I like you 
well enough to prefer to be nothing to you— 
therefore good-night. Perhaps it is as well 
that you are going to-morrow.” 

“ Norah — Miss Desmond — for Heaven's 
sake, listen to me!” he cried. 

But, snatching her hand from him, she 
turned with a gesture of almost passionate 
pride. 

“You would never have spoken to Leslie 
like this!" she said. ‘“‘ After all, you are 
alike—you and your cousin. You both think 
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that I am for one use and she is for another ! 
No doubt you are right enough, too,” she 
added, with a sudden return to calmness. 
“No doubt, also, I shall grow used to my 
position in life after a while, I have not 
learned to do so as yet; but, then, I am 
young—at least, I ought to be. Good-night 
again, Captain Tyndale. I hope you will 
have a pleasant journey and a safe arrival 
wherever you are going.” 

“ You will not leave me like this!” said 
he, imploringly. 

But, before the last words left his lips, 
she had drawn her shawl closer around her 
figure, and passed so lightly and swiftly across 
the moonlit sward that he saw in a moment 
it was hopeless to follow her. 





A VISIT TO OUR STATE- 
PRISONS. 


I—THE CLINTON PRISON.— Continued.) 


HE labor and the routine of the strange 

prison went on, however, much as usual. 

The men still drilled and blasted in the mine, 

the huge crushing-mills still ground the ore, 

the furnaces still burned with their roaring 

fires, and the nail-machines in the long white 
buildings still bit at their metal food. 

Yet, in the faces and the bearing of the 
convicts there could be detected a certain 
watchfulness and alertness, a certain fierce 
observation of all men and all incidents. 
The escape had quickened their spirits, and 
their dormant energies and desires had be- 
come savagely revived. Every keeper held 
his breath, and marked every unwonted move 
of his watchful and dangerous zebras. 

Now that it was daylight, people and 
teams were freely permitted to pass in and 
out of the prison-gates, though under the 
closest inspection. The storm still continued 
with unabated violence, and, notwithstanding 
the fact that the quantity of snow that fell 
was not very large, yet the sight of objects 
fifty yards distant was effectually prevented 
by it. 

Huge box - sleighs twenty - five feet long, 
filled with charcoal, and drawn by four sturdy, 
steaming horses, began to turn into the yard 
from the desolate roads without, and their 
drivers, wrapped like mummies, urged them 
up the steep ascents toward the mills, Alter- 
nate with these, there appeared broad sleds 
piled with huge logs of forest - wood, fresh 
from the sides of the distant mountains. 

These two reminders of the wild and un- 
kempt region without only served to make 
the singular character of the outlaw commu- 
nity within the more distinct and forbidding. 
It was by these means placed in contrast 
with the simple and primitive conditions of 
its surroundings, and its iniquity appeared as 
the graphic reverse of the picture. 

At nine o’clock, the woman that had come 
to seek for information respecting her hus- 
band appeared at the office. 

She had hardly stepped within the room, 
when, on glancing nervously through a win- 
dow which looked toward the centre of the 
yard, she beheld her husband coming down 
the d tin pany with an officer. 











He was attired in citizen’s cress. He wore 
a new pair of gray pantaloons, a gray vest, a 
brown coat, a black-felt hat, and he had a 
woolen scarf wound twice about his neck, 
with its ends thrown over his shoulders. He 
was a short, stocky man, with a good -na- 
tured face, which was adorned with a vain, 
black mustache. 

He was “ going out.” That is, his term 
of ten years for burglary had, less a consider- 
able commutation for good conduct, just ex- 
pired, and he was quitting his jail. 

The woman uttered a joyful exclamation, 
and ran back through the door, leaving it 
open in her flight, and, ignoring the round- 
about paths, plunged into the snow, in order 
to reach her husband at the earliest instant. 

“Jim! Jim!” she eried, in a voice half 
stifled with sobs, “ Jim, b’y, here I am! Ob, 
let me have ye in me arrums!” 

The snow was above her knees, and she 
stumbled along, now grasping at her dress, 
and now stretching out her arms at the aston- 
ished man, who did not seem at first to recog- 
nize her. Suddenly he threw down a bundle 
that he was carrying. 

“ Be th’ poker, ould woman! is that yer- 
self?” 

He threw back his head and gave a short, 
spasmodic laugh, and then dashed forward. 
They met in the middle-of a drift, and fell 
upon each other’s necks with wild delight. 
There could never have been a warmer greet- 
ing than that. They behaved like children. 
They would pause for an instant in their ca- 
resses, but only to renew their embraces and 
exclamations : 

“ An’ ye’re here, Meg!” 

“T am that, God be praised !”” 

“ An’ in sich a starm!” 

“ An’ what ’ud I care fur tin starms !” 

“To be sure, that’s so. I’m free this 
blissid day!” 

“ Who knows it better than mesilf? Ah, 
Jim, naine years, an’ niver a worrd from 
ye 1” 

“Is it reproachin’ ye are? Thin, be the 
same token, I’d say the same ter yesilf: naine 
years crackin’ sthones in this wildtherness, 
and niver a loine did I hear. Sez I to mesilf, 
‘They’re all didder nor the twilve fishes ’— 
which ye ain’t, praise the powers!” 

They came out of the drift holding each 
other’s hands tightly, and with tears stream- 
ing down their red and laughing faces. They 
talked almost incessantly, and, when the man 
was directed to answer the clerk various ques- 
tions respecting his commitment and his for- 
mer history, he could hardly give the neces- 
sary time, so engrossed was he with the descrip- 
tions that his wife was volubly pouring forth 
of their children, neighbors, and surroundings. 
Finally the query came, in due course : 

“Were you ever in prison before ?”’ 

This caught his ear at once, and, turning 
from the woman who was detailing some of 
her household matters, he said, deliberately, 
and with an inclined head and bent body, and 
with a number of blows of his open palm 
upon the broad rail before him : 

“Not wance, sor, and, as oi hope fur a 
fevorable judgmint, it niver will be twoice. 
’Twas difficut circumstances, and a divil fur 
a judge, that got me here this toime, but ye 





ken wroite there in that buke that nather ay 
’em ‘ull lay their phists on me again whoile 
oi have me sivin sinsis.” 

He kept his attitude fora few seconds, 
and then, with a somewhat laughable motion, 
he quickly turned his face up toward his wite, 
and they instantly fell together again in anoth- 
er paroxysm of joy and elation. 

He went around and shook hands warmly 
with all present, and, in a trembling voice, 
which he tried hard to command, he bade all 
an adieu. Then he blustered toward the 
door, with his wife in his train, and the two 
hastened down toward the prison-gate, beside 
which stood a guard with a key in his hand. 
As the man approached him he looked up at 
the officer. The head-keeper, who was stand- 
ing upon the piazza, raised his hand, palm 
outward, in salute, and the keeper of the gate 
responded in like manner, 

Then he opened the wicket with a some- 
what formal manner, and the ex - prisoner 
sprang through and threw his hat in the air. 
Stiff as he was with the rust of forty years, 
he cut a pigeon-wing on the spot, and gave 
vent to a sort of view-halloa, which the wom. 
an emphasized with a wild flourish of her 
shawled arms, and then the two disappeared 
behind the wall. 

An hour subsequent to this the sun broke 
through the dense clouds, and illuminated 
the country with its splendor. The wind 
ceased, and a calm settled down upon the 
hitherto tempestuous scene. 

The prisoners were all at work at their 
various tasks. The whole company was dis- 
tributed among the various shops, and the 
buildings, which were principally of stone, 
resembled, in themselves and their positions, 
a well-ordered and prosperous village. 

The dark, gray line of fence, however, in- 
terrupted here and there with lofty watch- 
towers, harshly spoiled the similitude. In 
the pure walls of the whitewashed buildings 
there were let the interminable bars. There 
were bars over the mouths of the chimneys, 
bars over all the doors, bars over all the 
gates, bars over the ventilators, bars over the 
sewer-mouths, bars over the loop-holes, bars 
over, across, within and without, preventing 
egress or ingress, sideways, or lengthways, or 
edgeways, from or to any place unless willed 
by the keepers or turnkeys. One seemed 
free to walk hither and thither just as he 
desired. The way appeared to be open from 
this point to all other points within the pris- 
on bounds ; one felt, in the clear and buoy- 
ant air, and under the influence of the broad 
scene stretching away for many miles, unem- 
barrassed, open, and unlimited, a peculiar 
sense of freedom and unrestraint which, at 
the first move within this hard place, was 
sure to receive a check. There were obstacles 
everywhere. At every hundred yards you 
must show your pass. A step this way, 
brought you to a grating; a step that way, 
and you found yourself confronted and 
stopped by another. It was a Woodstock 
maze, with stone and iron for hedges, and 
Freedom for the Loved One. 

The nature of the work carried on in this 
prison prevents the use of the strict rules, for 
bidding conversation and restricting actiod, 
that are employed with success in other insti- 
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tutions of like character. As one enters the 
presence of a company of workmen, they 
turn and look at him, and it is not forbidden 
to talk with them, of course under certain 
conditions as to the subject of conversation. 
They chat freely with one another, and a cer- 
tain communism is to be observed among 
them. They live together; they are isolated 
from the rest of mankind by a common in- 
fringement of laws, and by distance and tra- 
dition ; they are one; they form a spectacle; 
they are kept aloof; therefore they make the 
best of a bad thing. And, there being no 
one to frown upon them, and there being no 
great, virtuous people near by that shuns 
them, and calls them bad names, they make 
a pool of their iniquities, and tacitly agree to- 
gether to think little of it. 

They keep on in the even tenor of their 
ways, and are not disturbed by an atmos- 
phere of reproof and warning. They rise at 
the sound of the prison-bell, go to their break- 
fast of coffee and bread, march to their sev- 
eral places of work, and toil until twelve. 
Then they march back to their dinner of 
stew, or cold meat, or thickened broth, bread, 
and cold water, andy twenty minutes later, 
march back again to their work, and toil un- 
til five. At that hour they again march down 
from the shops, take from the stewards, who 
are also prisoners in the same striped suits, 
certain portions of bread and molasses, which 
constitute their suppers, and then ascend, 
with weary feet, the groaning iron stairs, and 
pass along the balconies until each one is op- 
posite the door of his own cell. Then they 
bend their heads and enter these cells, bear- 
ing their hunches of bread and their tin pan- 
hikins before them. 

The entrance of the prisoner into his cell 
is an act more significant to the looker-on 
than any other that he performs. After the 
imprisonment of his spirit all day long within 
the limitations and requirements of his task, 
he thrusts his body into a prison of granite. 
After having lived under the harsh domina- 
tion of an eye while the light lasted, he now 
places his body for the night in a place 
whence escape is impossible. He passes the 
door, draws in his hands to his breast, so that 
he may turn around, releases one of them by 
throwing the bread it holds upon his pallet, 
and then swings-to his iron door. It closes 
With a loud clang. He stands for an instant 
in the dim light listening to the other doors 
clanging above, below, and on either side, 
and then looks down at his soiled dress, his 
wet shoes, and watches the pools that the 
melted snow makes upon the floor. Then he 
takes off his cap and sits down in the gloom 
toeat his bread. He breaks off morsel after 
morsel with his rough fingers, and, with his 
eyes stupidly fixed upon the opposite wall, he 
slowly devours. The muscles of his coarse 
face swell and relax ; his legs are drawn up; 
his feet are turned in at the toes; and his 
pan rests upon his knees. Before him, upon 
his bed, is his measure of cold water. His 
disheveled hair, the rising of his jacket-collar 
wp about the nape of his neck, the ferocious, 
hungry motions of his hands, his heavy breath- 
ing, the terrible shape and color of his gar- 
ments, fillone with dread and aversion, and 
it is not until it becomes possible to lose 











sight of such a figure that pity for it reas- 
serts itself. 

There is a small library in the prison. 
From it every convict is permitted to draw 
four books each month. 

This collection is under the charge of the 
good chaplain, a God-fearing and earnest 
man, who has a heart broad and rich enough 
for all the demands for sympathy which even 
this sad community can make upon it. He 
showed the writer the simple and cold apart- 
ment that contained the shelves, and pointed 
out the desks where the convicts wrote their 
letters. Hanging ina little niche in the wall, 
and upon adjacent hooks, were the striped 
jacket and the striped, round-visored cap of 
a convict-clerk ; and they so resembled a 
school-boy’s property, in all excepting the 
prison-stamp, that, in passing by, the chap- 
lain stopped and gazed at them for a moment 
in silence. 

It is the chaplain that penetrates beneath 
the husk of a convict’s heart, if any one ever 
succeeds in doing so. He has no part in 
their labor, their punishment, or their hard- 
ships, and into his willing ear they pour the 
tendernesses and the heart-aches that a stern 
custom demands shall not be betrayed else- 
where. 

It was’a great sight to see convicts in 
chapel. The service was held in a large, 
low, broad, plain apartment over the dining- 
hall. At the end opposite the door was a 
raised dais, upon which was a plain, painted 
pulpit, encircled with a white railing and a 
few chairs. The convicts came from their 
cells at a stated hour, and one seated upon 
the platform could hear the gradually in- 
creasing roar of footsteps as they came along 
the galleries and up the stairs. The volume 
increased until the mingled clatter of bolts, 
the clanging of iron, and the beat of the feet, 
made a tumult that was somewhat terrifying. 

The leader of the lize appeared. He was 
a short man, with a sullen and brutal visage. 
His arms were folded, his body thrown quite 
off its balance to the rear, and with slow and 
perfect precision he gave the step to those 
that followed him almost breast to back. 
The file came on into the room, advanced 
down the aisle, and turned into the first row, 
and seated itself with considerable noise. 
The whole mass of prisoners followed in the 
same way, and in due time the hall was filled. 

In raised seats on either side of the apart- 
ment keepers were stationed, and from their 

perches they were able to keep the entire as- 
semblage under surveillance. The chaplain 
opened the services in a simple manner, and 
the terrible battery of eyes became trained 
directly upon him. It was a school for phys- 
iognomists. There was not an ill and wicked 
quality of the human mind that did not have 
its exponent somewhere in that collection of 
six hundred faces. Cruelty, deceit, treachery, 
revenge, hate, shame, bitterness, jealousy, in 
all their hundred phases and complexions, 
were boldly and graphically pictured forth in 
that restless sea. From every visage that 
effective veil of hair which a kind Nature 
has bestowed upon masculines, had been 
thoroughly stripped, and the tell-tale lips re- 
vealed the secrets of the passions. Some 
heads erected themselves defiantly (though 





Heaven only knows what they had to defy); 
some gazed scornfully at the good man’s 
posture of prayer; some, cynically critical, 
turned a derisive ear; some were apathetic; 
some were moving with a certain tigerish 
restlessness ; some looked up at the ceiling; 
some wereturned toward the windows with a 
far-away expression; some scowled, some 
were heedless, and a few, a very few, at- 
tentive. 

At the back of the hall was a choir. It 
was composed of eight convicts. There was 
a small organ, and this was played by a 
“life-man,” that is, by one who had been 
condemned, for the enormity of his crimes, 
to imprisonment within. these walls until 
death should seize him. Not only was the 
organist a life-man, but nearly all of the eight 
were life-men. The deeds of some of these 
wretches would freeze one’s blood in the tell- 
ing, yet, with all the fervor and precision of 
a corps'of honest men, they sang “ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee!” and sang it stirringly. 
Some of the singers were short, and some 
were tall; one wore spectacles; another had 
red hair; another had an enormous chest ; 
and, in the ardor of their singing, they rolled 
their cropped heads this way and that, and 
threw them back in something like ecstasy. 
Their voices were harsh, and when they 
found a note in their middle register they 
held it in unison; there was one that sang 
high, and he made the most of his opportu- 
nities in spite of the organist, and there were 
two. that sang deep bass, and they revelled 
when their ehances came in turn. 

At noon of the day on which the prisoner 
escaped, the writer saw the convicts march in 
from their several shops and tasks to dinner. 
They came from different parts of the yard, 
and their approach was arranged so that but 
one company could reach the door of the 
kitchen at a time. The weather, with a fa- 
cility peculiar to the climate, had again 
changed for the worse, and a dense snow 
was falling, accompanied by a high and bois- 
terous wind. All distant objects were ef- 
fectually obscured, and it was only in the in- 
tervals between the gusts that even the near- 
est could be discerned, 

It was winter of winter. The air was bit- 
ing, and one trembled even under the heaviest 
clothing. The prison-buildings could hardly 
be seen. Here one caught a momentary 
glimpse of a row of windows, and there an 
instant’s view of a roof or a cupola high up 
in the sky. The huge wreaths of snow came 
careering upward and downward, rushing and 
pouring over each other with an enveloping 
motion that made one fear that he was about 
to be stifled. Through this storm there came 
the convicts marching in files, with their close 
lock-step, and with the hands of each one 
laid upon the shoulders of his comrade in 
front. Two or three files wound down from 
the hills, and two or three came up from the 
low ground. Now the snow shut them in, 
and now it swept aside and exposed them 
still marching, and still in line. Beside them, 
with their long coats blowing about their 
legs, struggled the keepers, with their half- 
blinded eyes still resolutely fixed upon their 
charges. The men bowed their heads against 
the blasts, now on this side and now on that, 
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and the folds in their jackets became filled 
with snow. One file after another crept 
gradually in toward the green, iron - bolted 
door, and the fierce, hard faces, wet and drip- 
ping, were covered with red flushes. The 
black stripes in their clothing were half ob- 
literated by the soft mantles which had been 
thrown over them, and as the heads of the 
lines, with tramping and regular footfalls, 
came upon the flags, and began to enter the 
door of the refectory, the latter parts of the 
files would be still involved in the fog of 
smoke-like snow. Beyond them, like ghosts, 
there would be another file, and to the right 
another, and to the left yet another, all be- 
hind white veils; and, while they gathered 
together, there came from the tower above 
their heads the loud and incessant clangor of 
the brazen prison-bell, whose notes, now 
deafening and now soft as the wind per- 
mitted, kept up a wild accompaniment to 
their weary and dreary stepping. The stone 
flags, with which the floor from the outer 
door to the door of the dining-hall is paved, 
are deeply worn by the attrition of foot- 
steps. One would think, after having the 
grind and force of these footsteps, that they 
would wear through adamant. They are in- 
expressibly sullen and heavy. They are not 
clear, rapid, and springing, but are slow 
and scuffling, and they seem to carry in 
them the full, depressing weights of failing 
hearts. 

All that day there had been kept up a 
strict and eager search for the escaped man. 
The people on the outside, familiar with the 
tricks and ways of convicts that had broken 
jail, had beaten the country for miles around. 
They had searched the crevasses and caves 
of the rocky hills above, and the secret places 
in the valleys below, but thus far without 
avail. The prison-keepers had gone to all the 
cross-roads and bridges for miles around, and 
a net had inclosed the entire region. 

Within the yard the search was as active 
in the middle of the afternoon as it had been 
ten minutes after the man’s flight. The area 
of the place was large, and there were thou- 
sands of crevices that would ‘afford effective 
shelters to so small a thing as a human body. 
As the time drew on, and as the coming of 
another night was close at hand, the thirty 
searchers redoubled their efforts, not relish- 
ing the prospect of another twelve hours of 
sleeplessness. 

But, at four o’clovk, a bent and languid 
figure was discovered descending a hill tow- 
ard the centre of the yard. It was found to 
be the missing man. His clothing was stif- 
fened with ice, his face was white and purple, 
and he was scarcely able to move. 

He was at once questioned in regard to 
his movements after breaking away. 

He replied, with great trouble, that he 
had found that his friends outside had not 
fulfilled their agreement, and that he had re- 
turned to the yard over the fence, and had 
crept into a wood-pile, and had remained 
there until forced by the cold to surrender 
himself. 

He was ill, and frightfully benumbed, and 
he was conducted to the kitchen by a guard, 
while over his tottering and shivering figure 
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the great bell und the great whistle sounded a 


jubilate, and gave advice, at the same time, 
to all the country, that the wretch was again 
a prisoner. 

The dread community then sank at once 
into its old routine, and the ripple that had 
broken over its rules and its quietude faded 
away and vanished altogether. 

Perhaps it would be hard to find a subject 
over which one might brood so long and so 
deeply as that of incarceration in this particu- 
lar place. 

All the usual conditions of a prisoner’s 
life are here intensified and exaggerated, and 
they are invested, at least to a looker-on, with 
a certain dramatic emphasis, that makes them 
appear more than ordinarily severe and sor- 
rowful. 

To sleep in a cell is one thing; but to 
sleep in a cell in a mountain-prison, where 
the winds how] almost perpetually, is another. 
To labor to expiate crime is always terrible ; 
but to labor in the earth, and in the deathly 
smoke of forges, is brute-like. It is hard to 
be shut out from mankind; but it is awful to 
be separated, by an inexorable distance, from 
its sympathetic presence, and to live in the 
centre of a frowning and rugged landscape. 
It is easy for a convict to repent and resolve 
well when he is imprisoned where the affairs 
of the world flow around about him, but it is 
hard when there are no examples of happy 
and successful innocence before his eyes. It 
is great punishment to be a convict, but it is 
death to the soul to be an outcast. 

Not only are the immediate conditions of 
a prisoner’s life singularly changed and ren- 
dered more onerous at Clinton, but the broader 
questions of prison economy there take upon 
themselves more force and color. Rules and 
plans which apply with fair success in other 
places, here meet with obstacles which either 
weaken their force, or nullify them alto- 
gether. Lines of policy which are held to in 
this good prison, or in that good penitentiary, 
are here found to be worse than useless, and 
so are not permitted to exist. 

But, in a detail of what is striking and 
curious in such a place, an analysis of its un- 
derlying moral conditions may not be exacted 
or expected. Its picturesque side has a cer- 
tain entertainment in it, even if it be some- 
what cold and unhappy, and perhaps it may 
not be an ill policy to turn it to the light. 





Apert WEssSTER, JR. 
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T CAME at midnight to the city’s great 





Last gate. 

Below me gleamed its shadowy, stately maze 
Of ways; [dare 

Domes, kiosks, and obelisks, firm-reared to 
Mid-air ; 

Masses of blended roofs in darkness deep 
As sleep ; [sites, 

And, woven among its thousand streets and 
Dim lights. 

But now, as I bore onward to that great 
Last gate, 

A dark shape stole toward me, glided fast 
And past. 

With wonderment I turned, not trusting quite 
My sight, 


When lo! the shape beneath me on the hill 
Stood still, 

And; even as I had turned, so turned apace 
Its face ! 

Wherewith the moon from out a cloudy lair 
Broke fair, (dull, 

And showed me, lit with large eyes, burning 


A skull! 
Days after, this news reached me in the West: 
* The pest 
Sweeps Ispahan with its embittered breath 
Of death! [cries 
Within the temples prayers and maddened 
Arise ; 
And by her heaps, forever newly-fed, 
Of dead, 
Our city moans for Allah to disperse 
The curse.” 


Epe@ar Fawcerr, 





MISCELLANY. 


ARMOR. 


(From the revised “American Cyctopapia,” now in course 
of publication by D. Appleton & Co.) 


RMOR, a defensive covering for the 
head, body, and limbs, used as a pro- 

tection in battle. Armor of some kind seems 
to have been used by almost every civilized 
and savage people, from thé earliest historic 
times till the gradual improvement in fire- 
arms rendered it useless as a means of de- 
fense wherever these were employed. Even 
of late years body-armor has been worn by 
cuirassiers in the armies of several nations of 
Continental Europe, but it has proved worth- 
less as a protection against bullets from the 
present perfected small-arms. In the most 
ancient times defensive armor was undoubt- 
edly made of skins ; but history gives little 


Greek Armor. 
(From the Ornaments of an Etruscan Mirror.) 


account of this, and the oldest complete and 
authentic records we possess speak of metal 
armor. From the earliest times of the Old Tes- 
tament (a complete panoply being described 
in 1 Samuel xvii.) to the fall of tlie Roman 
Empire, bronze or brass seems to have bee? 
the material used for helmets and body-armor 
by all the principal nations of antiquity, while 
their shields and bucklers were sometimes 
made of wood, covered with leather or stud- 
ded with brass, of bull’s hide or of wicker. 
work covered with hide, as well as of solid 
bronze, like their armor and weapons ; for the 
ancients were long ignorant of the art of 
tempering steel, though they tempered bronz 
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toa wonderful hardness. Even when the Ro- 
mans, at an early date, introduced steel for 
weapons, their defensive armor remained of 
pronze ; and the same was the case with that 
of other nations.—The armor of the Hellenic 
chiefs, as described by Homer, and, with slight 
modifications, that of the Greek warriors dur- 
ing all the period of their country’s greatness, 
eunsisted of a crested helmet which could be 
drawn down so as to partly cover the face; 
a small breastplate, worn so low as to leave 


omen 





Roman Armor. 
(From Trajan’s Column.) 


the whole clavicular region bare; a plated 
waistband, from which hung a short kilt or 
petticoat of cloth or leather covered with 
narrow metallic plates ; and greaves or sheaths 
of solid metal for the legs from knee to ankle ; 
the greaves were moulded to the form of the 
legs, and sometimes covered the knee. The 
Greeks carried at first large circular shields, 
covering almost the whole man; afterward 
smaller ones of the same shape. The Roman 
soldiery wore armor almost exactly like that 





Norman Spearman. 
(From the Bayeux Tapestry.) 


just described, save that they carried oblong 
instead of round shields. After a time, too, 
they rejected the greaves, and fought with 
the legs bare. So few changes were made in 
the armor itself, however, that even in the 
time of the crusades the soldiers of the East- 
ern Empire still wore exactly such equipments 


_ 88 are pictured in the bass-reliefs of Trajan’s 


Column.—The Oriental nations adopted at an 
early period an armor made of overlapping 














scales of metal sewed upon leather, and fitting 
the whole body of the wearer. They also 
clothed their horses in this armor. The Sar- 
matians especially are said to have worn this 





Such were the principal kinds of armor in use 
among the leading nations of Eastern Europe 
and of the Orient; but it was in Western Eu- 
rope that the complete defensive armor after- 
ward used, which reached its perfection in 
the middle ages, had its origin. A manu- 
script of the reign of Charles the Bald (a. p. 
860) shows the armor of the Western nations, 
which had once been Roman provinces, or 
had come in contact with Romans, to have 
been similar to the Roman dress just de- 
scribed. But, soon afterward, great changes 
began. We have little to show the manner 
of these changes, but we find their result, two 
centuries later, shown in the Bayeux tapestry, 
executed some time after the invasion of Eng- 
land by William the Conqueror (1066). This 
shows the Saxons to have adopted an armor 
consisting of a long tunic reaching to the 
knee, and made of leather, upon which were 
sewed stout metal rings, close together. 
They wore conical steel caps. The Normans 





Armor comprising both Mail and Plate, A. D. 1370. 


wore similar tunics or shirts, divided so that 
they fell on each side the horse of a mounted 
knight ; but they made their armor of actual 
mail, formed of rings woven together like 





| armor, if indeed they did not introduce it.— | 


| 





those in in a modern curb-chain; they wore 
long sleeves, which the Saxons had not, and 
long hose woven of rings. The Norman 
shield was in shape like a modern smoothing- 
iron. The fact that this flexible mail might 
be driven into the flesh by a hard blow, in 
spite of the heaviest lining, led to the intro- 
duction of plate armor. First the square- 
topped helmet of the templars was adopted, 
covering the whole face, and having a door 





Early Armor of Plate, A. D, 1416. 


opening laterally on hinges. Then poldrons, 
or plates covering the shoulders, genowilléres, 
or knee-pieces, of jointed steel splints, and 
plate shoes, were added to the mail; and this 
was the suit of armor, of the best and most 
approved construction, so late as to the time 
of the third crusade of Richard Coeur de Lion 
and Philip Augustus, in 1189, both of which 
monarchs are represented in their great seals 
equipped and armed exactly as described. 
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Fluted and Perfected Piate Armor of Henry Vil., 
1485-1509. 


Without detailing the gradual but constant 
encroachment of plate armor upon mail, it is 
enough to say that it lasted for two hundred 
years, adding piece by piece, until, in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, we find com- 
plete suits of plate, casing the wearer im 
steel from head to foot. From that time 
this armor was gradually improved, until it 
reached its perfection during the reign of 
Henry VII. In the suit of that time we find 
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perhaps the greatest security and beauty ever 
combined in armor. The whole suit is fluted ; 
the neck is defended by pass-guards, rising 
perpendicularly from the shoulders ; the hel- 
met assumes a natural form ; the back of the 
neck is protected by flexible plates; and the 
whole of the head-piece is made to adapt it- 
self to every movement. The horse’s head is 
guarded by the chamfront, to which are added 
the manifaire, protecting the crest and arch 
of the neck, the poitrel of solid plates cover- 
ing the counter, and the croupier, also of solid 
steel, extending over the whole rump of the 
animal, from the castle of the saddle to the 
tail. These parts of the horse-armor consti- 
tute what is called the barding proper. It 
was in this reign that the art of defense had 
so far surpassed the means of offense, that it 
is on record that in Italy, where the best ar- 
mor, that of Milan, was made, two armies 
fought from nine o'clock in the morning till 
four in the afternoon, in which battle not 





Armor of Man and Horse, A, D. 1534. 


only no person was killed, but no one was 
wounded, From this date, however, the use 
of armor has constantly declined, and, with 
the description given above, its real history 
may be said to end; for, piece by piece was 
gradually laid aside as fire-arms were used and 
improved more and more, and hand-to-hand 
conflicts were avoided. At the beginning of 
the present century, the only troops who still 
wore defensive armor were the heavy cav- 
alry of the Austrian, Russian, and French 
imperial armies, who were all cuirassiers. 
Napoleon I. made great use of this arm, but 
at Waterloo the iron-sheathed cuirassiers 
went down like grass before the English 
household troops, who wore no armor; and, 
in the last battles of the Crimea, although 
there were cuirassiers in the armies of all the 
three belligerents, no use was made of them 
in the field. In the early part of ‘our late 
civil war an attempt was made to introduce 
bullet. proof waistcoats of steel among the 
national troops, but they were soon laid aside. 


-———~—>— 


SPANISH CHARACTER. 


Tue lower classes are exceedingly super- 
stitious, especially the women. Among the 
middle classes, the men appeared to me, very 
frequently, to have no belief in any thing ex- 
cept in the everlasting perdition of all Prot- 
estants. 

Their irreverence was something perfectly 





appalling, and their hatred of the priests un- 
bounded. One man, speaking of a murder 
that had been committed, said “it was of no 
consequence; it was only a priest who had 
been killed; and the more of them who were 
killed, the better.” Yet, the next minute, he 
spoke with horror of a Spanish Protestant, 
calling him a Jew, and a Moor. 

This speech was very characteristic, as 
combining Spanish indifference to life, with 
true Spanish intolerance. 
life and of suffering, whether with regard to 
human beings or to the lower animals, is but 
too common in Spain. It is’ not exactly cruel- 
ty; for I don’t think even Spanish boys tor- 
ment merely for the sake of tormenting ; they 
are simply perfectly careless about it: if their 
amusement or.advantage is served by cruelty, 
nobody has any Seruples on the subject. 

This peculiarity of character explains the 
otherwise incomprehensible barbarities of the 
Inquisition. It was not that they enjoyed 
looking at torture, but it did not give them 
apy pain to see it: they were resolved to ex- 
tirpate heresy, and cared little, or not at all, 
by what means they attained their end, always 
provided it was attained. Even at the pres- 
ent day, the objections of the Spaniards to 
the Inquisition are founded much more on its 
interference with their liberty to do whatever 
they please, good or evil, than on its cruelty. 

In justice to the Spaniards, it must be said 
that, if they are indifferent to the life or suffer- 
ings of others, they are very nearly as care- 
less of their own. Personally, they are ex- 
ceedingly brave; they delight in fighting, for 
its own sake, without any reference to the 
cause they are at the moment supporting. 
They do not wish nor expect to be pitied for 


| any sufferings that may befall them; even a 


‘ | @ punishment. 


Spanish child does not cry nor lament if he is 
hurt accidentally, though he bitterly resents 
The contrast between Span- 


| iards and Italians is very great in this re- 





spect: in Italy, if a child falls and hurts him- 


| self, he sheds floods of tears, and is petted 


and comforted by everybody; in Spain, he is 
laughed at, and told to take better care for 
the future. 

No very tender-hearted nation could toler- 
ate, much less enjoy, the bull-fight. It is fre- 
quently said that the English love of sport 
comes to much the same thing. 
80, in some degree, if the bulls were wild, and 
hunted as tigers are in India. But, in the 
arena, they have no chance: if they are gen- 
tle, they are hooted at as being cowardly ; if 
they are fierce, they are applauded, but tor- 
mented and killed all the same. Even if it 
were not for the cruelty, the unfairness would 
make it painful to see. 

The danger to the men, of course, counts 
for nothing. It is very seldom that an acci- 
dent happens: as far as they are concerned, 
it is not much more dangerous than fox-hunt- 
ing, and quite as safe as riding a steeple- 
chase ; and, after all, they need not do it un- 
less they like. .But the slaughter of the 


horses is dreadful: the whole time I was in’ 


Spain, I had no pleasure in looking at the 
beautiful Andalusian steeds ; the horrible bull- 
ring always rose before my eyes. English- 
men, when they sell their horses on leaving 
Spain, often stipulate that they shall be shot, 
when old, rather than sent to the bull-fight. 
Spaniards cannot understand this feeling; 
and, when you express compassion for the 
horses, they say, “Oh! but it was an old 
horse, worth nothing.” 

I was told that, if I went often enough to 
the bull-fight, I should get to like it. I should 
be sorry to go through such a disagreeable 
process in order to attain so undesirable a 
result. We went once, and staid till one 
bull and three horses were killed, which oc- 
cupied about a quarter of an hour. If I could 
have got out, I should have come away sooner. 
Any thing more utterly disgusting and brutal 


Recklessness of 


It might be | 








I never beheld, and hope never to see the like 
again. The first entrance of the procession 
was certainly very pretty, and the horseman- 
ship wonderful: but the rush of the bull was 
less exciting than I expected ; and the clumsy 
way in which the poor beast was killed, at 
last, after repeated failures, was quite dis. 
tressing. I always knew I should be sorry 
for the horses; but I was surprised to find 
how much compassion I felt for the bull. 
When he sank on his knees, and looked up 
with his great eyes at his butchers, as if won- 
dering why they tormented him so, I should 
have liked to go down into the arena, and 
wash the blood from his wounds, and try to 
save him. The horses I could hardly look at: 
one gentle, graceful, black Andalusian started 
a little, on first entering the arena; his rider 
patted him and spoke to him, and he obeyed 
like a dog, arching his neck and looking 
pleased ; the animal was evidently accustomed 
to be caressed: in five minutes the bull had 
ripped him up, and the spectacle was too hor- 
rible to Jook on. 

Formerly, when, instead of hired picadors 
on poor old horses, the Moorish chiefs, and 
afterward the Spanish knights, fought the 
bull, riding their own good steeds, and, of 
course, trying as much as possible to save 
them, it must have been very different and 
much better.. It was always thus, not only in 
the days of the Arab domination, but even 
till comparatively recent times. 

The people at the bull-fight, though: natu- 
rally intensely interested, behaved with great 
order and propriety; much more so than at 
the Fete Dieu, which occurred during our stay 
in Madrid. As this latter procession was to 
pass through the Puerta del Sol, we went out 
to look at it. It was not very well worth see- 
ing, being confused and irregular, with long 
gaps and breaks, which an exceedingly dirty 
mob took care to fill up. The priests were 
quite as dirty as the people, very ill-dressed, 
and many of them suffering ‘from ringworm, 
which produced the odd effect of a double or 
triple tonsure. Very often had we seen the 
Féte Dieu, not only in bright Paris, and grand 
old Florence, and in Vienna, where the emper- 
or, and all his court, and his glittering Hun- 
garian regiments, walked in procession ; but 
also in the quiet valleys of Styria and Savoy, 
among hard-working peasants. But never, in 
the poorest country, did I behold any thing 
so squalid and forlorn as in this, the capital 
of Spain. Perhaps things were worse than 
usual just then, when the country was in 4 
state of half-suppressed revolution. The ec- 
clesiastics seemed uncomfortable and exceed- 
ingly cross; the high functionaries of state 
looked sheepish and rather frightened ; there 
was no police, nobody to keep order, which, 
accordingly, was not kept at all. A Spanish 
crowd is always excitable; and they howled, 
and danced, and went on with all sorts of 
antics; not in derision, however, but with the 
utmost gravity and sadness. The women 
were the worst; they pushed and struck each 
other, and shrieked and swore, and behaved 
like furies. This was not a demonstration 
against the clergy; on the contrary, they were 
quite pleased with the procession, and some 
of them threw wild lavender before it. 

There were pickpockets among the crowd, 
but probably not more than in other European 
capitals. I saw H ’s fan lying on the 
ground, and, on picking it up, she exclaimed, 
lamentably, “I must have a hole in my pock- 
et!” And, sure enough, a hdle there was, of 
the very largest dimensions, a sharp instru- 
ment having cut open all the lower part of 
the pocket, and keys and purse were gone. 
Luckily, there was not much money in the 
purse, but the keys were a serious loss. On 
applying to the Greck porter to have the 
locks forced open, he became so interested in 
the novelty of this particular style of pocket 
picking as to be quite unable to attend to our 
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wishes. ‘He looked admiringly at the devas- 
tated pocket, exclaiming: “‘ This is quite new ! 
It has never before been seen in Madrid! It 
is so beautifully done! No Spaniard is so 
clever! None but an English thief has suffi- 
ecient skill for this!” I really think he was 
sorry he had not had the merit of the inven- 
tion himself. However, in justice to Spanish 
honesty, I must say that, though we had to 
leave the boxes open, at the mercy of anybody 
who chose to enter the room, till the mischief 
was repaired, nothing was touched.—"‘ A Sum- 
mer in Spain,” by Mrs. Ramsay (Londen). 


—r— 


WITH THE YOUNGER DUMAS. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


Firry years ago the homes of French au- 
thors were found only in the Quartier Latin, 
or in still less promising streets of Paris. To- 
day, if you want to visit the Girardins, the 
Guizots, the Dumas, you must’go to the most 
fashionable thoroughfares. 

So, when I wanted to pay a visit to M. 
Alexandre Dumas, the hackman did not as- 
tonish mein the least by saying, ‘“‘ Champs 
Elysées, quarante-cinq.” 

Forty-five, Champs Elysées! A perfect 
palace, and the lot worth ten thousand francs 
a foot front! Who would have believed that 
an author could have amassed such riches 
with his pen in just about twenty years ? 

And yet, itis true. M. Alexandre Dumas 
isa very rich man, Every cent of his money 
has been coined out of his brain. He is a 
young man yet, and may one day become the 
Rothschild of French authors. 

I rang the bell. A young lady answered 
it. She asked me, in a foreign accent, whom 
I wanted to see. 

“M. Dumas,” I replied. ‘“‘ Here is a let- 
ter to him from M. Katkoff. I must see him 
at once.” 

Two minutes afterward I was seated in 
the study of the son of the author of “‘ Monte 
Cristo”” —a slender young man, apparently 
not yet forty, of swarthy complexion, and 
dark, curly hair, not unmixed with gray ; 
with splendid black eyes, but a cold expres- 
sion. He did not bear the slightest resem- 
og to his father, the prince of good fel- 
lows. 

M. Dumas read my letter of introduction. 
It took him a long time. 

Then he said : 

-“ You wish to write on the French litera- 
ture of our times? Do you know whether 
we really have any literature at all?” 

My answer, of course, was polite. 

“The French people,” continued M. Du- 
mas, “do not now want any thing except 
what excites them. Authors need, above all 
things, applause. Is not this frank declara- 
tion sufficient to disarm all criticisms of what 
have been called the eccentricities of French 
writers in the past ten or twenty years?” 

I made no reply, and he went on as fol- 
lows : 

“ Tiens, my friend, let me tell you my 
own experience. I wrote a dozen novels, a 
dozen plays, and not a printer would publish 
them. My good father laughed at me. ‘Mon 
ils, said he to me, ‘ you do not know enough 
to become a polyhistorian like myself. Yeu 
were teo lazy at school. You are just like 
your poor mother. She did not like to read 
any thing. You must write very little, very 
slowly, and very deliberately. If you try to 
imitate me, my boy, you will certainly fail.’ 
I followed his advice, and found that it was 
good. I destroyed all my early books. So 
far as I know, there is not a volume of mine 
printed before 1851 in existence.” 

“ And since then ?” I asked. 

“Since then,” said M. Dumas, “I have 
never written more than one small novel, or 
one play, in a year.” 





“All of them bave told, surely,” I re- 
marked. 

“No, no,” he said, vivaciously ; “ there 
you are mistaken. I have six scrap-books of 
criticisms of my works. I file them all. 
Most of them, to tell you the truth, are un- 
favorable.” 

He laughed in saying this. 

“Your Russian critics seem to hate me 
most,” he continued. “They say, with one 
accord, that ‘La Femme de Claude’ was too 
immoral to be played in St. Petersburg.” 

I'suggested that this was probably owing 
to the open manner in which he had sided 
with the so-called Polish patriots. 


“Oh, yes,” he exclaimed, not without 


some bitterness, “a French author must now- 


; adays be nothing but a fish-blooded cosmo- 


politan. His heart must not be wrung at the 
misfortunes of his country. He must not 
hate Germans, so that his plays may be given 
in Berlin. He must overlook the ingratitude 
of the Italians. He must admire the curious 
neutrality of the Russians during our late 
war—” 

The great dramatist allowed me to inter- 
rupt him. 

“Please,” I said, laughingly, “ tell me 
about your ‘ Monsieur Alphonse.’ ” 

His eyes sparkled. 

“Tt is a genuine pleasure to tell you 
about that play,” he said. ‘“‘ Remember, my 
friend, the critics had tabooed me, as it were. 
God knows what they had found out about 
the decay of my intellectual faculties, about 
the decline of my popularity, and the like. 
Why, M. Sardou, my friend Sardou” (this 
was said with the most ironical expression)— 
my friend Sardou even advised me not to 
writg any thing further for the stage. . And 
yet, I did so. And the result? My ‘ Mon- 
sieur Alphonse’ is better than any of Sar- 
dou’s plays. Do not consider me vain; but I 
tell you one thing: I could not sit out a per- 
formance of Sardou’s ‘ Uncle Sam,’ and I have 
listened patiently to seven performances of 
‘Monsieur Alphonse.’ It is the first time I 
ever witnessed more than one performance 
of any of my plays.” . . 

And thus he went oy—the great son of a 
great father—in his génial, brilliant, spicy 
conversation. 

He has certainly this one feature of his 
father’s mind: perfect sincerity, and not a 
particle of mock modesty.—Baltic Gazette. 





THE LAST OF THE HOUSE OF BRA- 
GANZA. 


(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


Tose who walk down the beautiful Calle 
del Tajo, in Lisbon, at two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, will almost invariably meet, at that 
time, at the book-store of Negra & Co., a 
small, delicate gentleman, of thirty-five or 
forty, closely shaved, with a round, dusky 
face, and close-cropped black hair. He is 
generally accompanied by a shriveled-up old 
man of seventy, with large, gold - rimmed 
spectacles, the very embodiment of a book- 
worm. Everybody treats these two gentle- 
men with extreme deference, and piles of 
new books and periodicals are placed before 
the younger of the two gentlemen without his 
asking for them. He glances at them through 
his benocle, and selects a number of them, 
which he shows to the elder gentleman. The 
latter nods his approval, or shakes his head ; 
the books thus sanctioned are laid aside, and 
the two, reverentially greeted by the clerks 
and proprietors, leave the store. 

The younger of them is the King of Port- 
ugal, the elder his old teacher and governor, 
Dom Tamisio Nufiar. The king, still a young 
man, with any thing but an intellectual face, 





of the celebrated house of Braganza, and, 
strange to say, his tastes and habits are 380 
unlike those of his predecessors, for cen- 
turies past, that the people of Lisbon call 
him “0 Novo” (The New One, or the Eccen- 
tric One). Although married to an ambitious 
and restless wife, Doiia Maria Pia, the favor- 
ite daughter of Vict®r Emmanuel, and, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary chances for 
aggrandizement which he had, especially 
since the dethronement of Isabella II. of 
Spain, the present King of Portugal, with the 
blood of Maria da Gloria and Dom Miguel in 
his veins, has led an almost pastoral life, de- 
voting almost his whole time to the study of 
literature, and, whenever he has to decide a 
political question, invariably solves it in a 
liberal sense. His principal source of delight 
is his private library. To its enlargement 
he devotes most of his income. Familiar 
with all the Latin languages, he has collected, 
within the past fifteen years, some thirty 
thousand volumes, embracing the choicest 
works of Spanish, Italian, French, and Por- 
tuguese authors. In 1869 he visited the 
French Academy in Paris, and had a regular 
debate there with Messrs. De Sacy, Barante, 
and other savants eminent in their knowledge. 
To their astonishment, they found that the kin 
knew far more about the subject discuss 
than they who had devoted their life and 
studies to it; and, to cap the elimax, his 
majesty completely perplexed them by sub- 
mitting four knotty passages from “Los 
Lusiates,” which they were unable to inter- 
pret correctly. 

The queen has different tastes. She lives 
apart from her husband, at the country-seat 
of La Tarta. The king has hardly any com- 
panions but his above-mentioned old tutor. 
Dom Dr. Nufiar is the first living scholar in 
Portugal. He lives, like his king, for the lat- 
ter’s library. He has published a valuable 
work on Latin bibliography entitled “The 
Treasures of Lusitanian Literature,” a great 
portion of which was written by his pupil, 
the king. 

Once or twice a week the King of Portu- 
gal makes the rounds of the lyceums of Lis- 
bon. The professors receive him in a re- 
spectful but simple manner, knowing, as 
they do, that bis majesty dislikes nothing 
so much as needless ceremonies. The king 
on those occasions visits all classes, and 
takes delight in putting questions to the pu- 
pils. Once a French professor, during such 
an ez tempore examination, in his enthusiasm 
complimented the royal examiner by exclaim- 
ing, “Sire, what a pity it is that you are not 
a teacher yourself!” 

It is, perhaps, a result of this royal solici- 
fade for the educational establishments of’ 
Lisbon, that the high-schools in that city 
rank among the best in the world. This 
change has been brought about, through the 
present king’s influence, since 1858. Previ- 
ous to that time Lisbon had but two lyceums, 
with an aggregate of four hundred pupils.— 
Revue icaine. 


—— 
WOMEN AMONG THE ARABS. 


Potyeamy is rare among the Bedouins; 
but few have two wives. The marriage-cere- 
mony is very simple among the Aenezes, 
When a man desires to marry a girl, he sends 
a friend of the family to her father, and the 
girl’s wishes are ascertained ; for she is not 
compelled to marry against her inclination. 
If she agrees, the friend, then holding the 
father’s hand, says aloud that he understands 
that he is willing to give his daughter in mar- 
riage to her suitor, when the father answers 
in the affirmative. The wedding-day is fixed, 
and the bridegroom brings a lamb to the tent 
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witnesses; as soon as the blood falls upon 
the ground, the marriage-ceremony is re- 
garded as complete, and the bride is by-and- 
by conducted to her new home. The knot, 
being so easily tied, unfortunately is loosened 
without much scruple, for divorces are of 
frequent occurrence. If an Arab becomes 
dissatisfied with his wife, he separates him- 
self by simply saying, “Thou art divorced,” 
and, giving her a she-camel, sends her back 
to her family. He is not obliged to state any 
reasons, nor does this reflect particularly on 
the discarded wife’s honor; the husband is 
excused by his friends’ saying he did not like 
her. There have been instances of Arabs, 
not more than forty-five years of age, who 
were known to have had above fifty different 
wives; in fact, whoever will be at the ex- 
pense of a camel may divorce as many wives 
as he pleases. The wife also can use the 
privilege of divorce in a somewhat modified 
form. If she is unhappy, she can fly for 
refuge to her kindred, and, if the husband 
uses force to induce her to return, her family 
would resent this violence. He may revenge 
himself by withholding the words of divorce, 
so that the woman cannot marry again. Of 
this class there are a large number, but old 
maids are unknown among the Bedouins. If 
the husband dies, his brother generally offers 
to marry his widow, but neither is forced 
by custom to enter into matrimony. A man 
has the exclusive right to the hand of his 
cousin, though he is not obliged to marry 
her; still, without his consent, she cannot 
accept a husband. 

Women are regarded among the Bedouins 
as inferior to men, and, though not neglected, 
they are always taught to consider that their 
chief business is coeking and working. An 
unmarried girl enjoys much more considera- 
tion than a married woman; once married 
she becomes a mere drudge, occupied all day, 
while her husband is lolling at ease, and 
smoking his pipe. The women have to fetch 
the water, a laborious operation often, and 
the unmarried girls, among the Arabs of 
Sinai, drive the herds to pasture. They 
watch the sheep all day, and, if a man of the 
tribe passes, they offer him a drink of milk or 
water. On most occasions, however, if a 
stranger passes, the women turn their backs 
upon him, nor will they receive any thing 
from his hands unless some friends be pres- 
ent. The old women are, however, treated 
with great reverence and respect by their 
childrer, but the relations between fathers 
and their grown-up sons are often very bad. 
In many tribes slaves perform the more me- 
nial offices of the family, and most wealthy 
sheiks possess some of them. After a lapse 
of time the slaves are emancipated and mat- 
ried to persons of their own color. 

Hospitality is certainly one of the Bedouin 
virtues, though it often proceeds from vanity 
and a desire of distinguishing themselves 
among their equals in the tribe. A helpless 
traveler may go the whole way between Mec- 
ca and Damascus, and he can safely enough 
trust to the hospitality of the wild tribes he 
may encounter. A hungry Bedouin will al- 
ways divide his scanty meal with a stranger, 
though he may have no means of procuring a 
fresh supply. 
Arab encampment he alights at the first tent 
on his right hand, for if he passed that tent 
its owner would consider himself to be slight- 
ed. Among the Arabs of Sinai the custom 
is that the stranger is the guest of the first 
person who descries him from afar. Some- 
times serious quarrels arise as to who has the 
right to entertain a visitor; in the absence 
of the husband, his wife invariably receives 
and entertains strangers, assisted by a male 
relation, who does the honors. Some tribes 
of the Arabs permit the women to drink cof- 
fee with strangers on their arrival, provided 
the owner of the tent be present. Among 
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those tribes who are continually exposed to 
the passage of strangers, it must be con- 
fessed that hospitality can only be purchased 
by money, and on the H&j route little mercy 
is shown to pilgrims in distress. The influx 
of foreign manners has done a good deal tow- 
ard impairing the ancient virtues of the 
Arabs who live on the borders of Syria.— 
“ The Alps of Arabia,” by W. C. Maughan 
(London). 
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GOVERNMENT AMONG THE ARABS. 


Tue principles of government among the 
wandering children of the desert are based 
upon ancient custom from time immemorial, 
and their civil institutions are well adapted 
to their habits and mode of life. Every Arab 
tribe has its chief sheik, and every camp is 
headed by its own sheik, or principal man, 
but he has no actual authority over the in- 
dividuals of his tribe. The real government 
of the Bedouin consists in the separate 
strength of their different families, who, by 
their own individual weight and influence, 
maintain an even balance in the entire 
body social of each tribe. If a dispute 
arises between two individuals, the sheik en- 
deavors to settle the matter, but, if the rela- 
tions of the parties fail, aided by the sheik’s 
influence, in making peace, then commences 
war between the whole kindred and families 
of either disputant. The prerogative of the 
sheik consists in leading his tribe against the 
enemy, in conducting negotiations for peace 
or war, after consulting with the chief men 
of the tribe, in fixing the spot for encamp- 
ments, and in entertaining distinguished 
strangers. He derives no yearly incomefrom 
his tribe or camp; on the contrary, he is 
obliged to support his title by considerable 
disbursements ; he must maintain the poor, 
and divide his presents among his friends. 
He derives a certain income from the tribute 
he exacts from the Syrian villages, and his 
emoluments from the Mecca pilgrim-caravan. 
When a sheik dies, he is succeeded in his 
dignity by one of his sons, or his brother, or 
some relation distinguished for valor and 
liberality, but not Mvariably. Sometimes a 
stranger to the family may be chosen, and oc- 
casionally, during the lifetime of the sheik, 
he may be deposed from his dignity. 

‘here exists in some tribes an official 
called the kady, or judge, who is selected 
from men respected for their age, intelligence, 
and love of justice. They wear no special 
dress, and have no written code of laws to 
refer to, but they receive considerable fees 
and emoluments. A still higher judge is the 
mebesshae, of whom there is one in every prin- 
cipal tribe, for deciding in cases of great diffi- 
culty. The punishments inflicted are in- 
variably pecuniary fines, according te the na- 
ture of the offense, and, as the amount of 
these is well known and dreaded, this has a 
wholesome effect upon the unruly spirits of a 
tribe. The laws of inheritance among the 
Arabs are those prescribed by the Koran, 
and, on a man’s death, his property is divided 
among the male children in equal shares. 
His effects are known to the whole tribe, and, 
if he leaves children under age, the next re- 
lation takes them under his care. 

The law of blood-revenge is one terrible 
peculiarity which characterizes these strange 
children of Nature. In theory, it is that, 
whoever sheds the blood of a man, owes 
blood on that account to the family of the 
deceased. But not only is blood claimed 
from the actual homicide, but from all his re- 
lations, and this right is never lost; it de- 
scends on both sides to the latest genera- 
tions. Sometimes the feud is healed by a 
certain fixed price of blood being stipulated 
to be paid to the nearest relations of the slain 
person. In consequence of a single murder, 





it is sometimes necessary to remove many 
hundred tents, and the fugitives move from 
one tribe to another for more than fifty years, 
until at length a compromise is made. For 
those slain in wars between two tribes, the 
price of blood is required from the persons 
who were known to have actually killed them, 
Appeals are sometimes made to the mebesshae, 
tosettle by whom a man may have been killed 
ogy the poe a wy Ww. the charge.— 
“ The Alps of Arabia,” ~ C. Maughan 
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PINKERTON. 


In the learned dispute about the Picts, 
between Jonathan Oldbuck and Sir Arthur 
Wardour, it will be recollected that Oldbuck 
declared, “I have the learned Pinkerton on 
my side.” Pinkerton, who died in 1826, was 
not only learned, but one of the most labori- 
ous and whimsical writers of his time. The 
man was in a sense mad, and his madness 
was of a curious kind. It was a maniacal 
hatred of every thing Celtic. This he brought 
to a climax in his “ Inquiry into the History 
of Scotland, preceding the Reign of Malcolm 
IIL,” a book issued in 1790. A writer in 
one of the London morning papers touched 
him off beautifully soon after his decease, 
“ Pinkerton maintained that every Celt, be he 
Scotch, Welsh, Irish, Breton, or Biscayan, is 
an unimprovable savage.” ‘‘ Show me,” said 
he, “any Celt that has contributed to the 
rolls of fame.” And, it must be owned that 
he had studied family genealogies so inde- 
fatigably that it was no easy matter to knock 
him down without preparation. If you men- 
tioned Burke—“ What,” said he, “ a descend- 
ant of De Bourg? Class that high Norman 
chivalry with the riffraff of Os and Macs? 
Show me a great O, andI am done.” He de- 
lighted to prove that the Scotch Highlanders 
had never had but a few great captains— 
such as Montrose, Dundee, the first Duke of 
Argyle—and these were all Goths; the first 
two Lowlanders, the last a Norman, a de 
Campo Bello! The aversion he had for the 
Celtic name extended itself to every person 
and every thing that had any connection with 
the Celtic countries. He used to shut his 
ears, and screw his absurd iron features into 
a most diabolical grin of disgust, whenever 
a bagpipe sounded; and I remember once 
meeting him at a country-house in Scotland, 
where the landlord was at the pains to have 
a bed hung with tartan curtains on purpose 
for his reception, well knowing that some ex- 
plosion of the most particular frenzy would 
follow. Pinkerton did not observe any thing 
that night, but he appeared in the morning 
with a face pale as marble with rage, his lit- 
tle gray eyes lighted up with the most fiery, 
ferret-like wrath. He said nothing—not a 
word, but ordered a post-chaise immediately 
after breakfast, and, stepping into it, growled 
out a good-by, with coarse execrations of his 
tartan. With this outrageous humor, he was 
an extraordinary epicure. If a Goth was the 
first of human beings, a good cook was as 
certainly the second. Bitterly ferocious, he 
always softened at dinner. The soup melted 
him. As for his appearance, he was a very 
little and a very thin old man, with’ a very 
small, sharp, yellow face, thickly. studded 
with small-pox marks, and decked with 4 
pair of green spectacles. Gibbon had patron- 
ized him in his youth, and he returned the 
service by assuring the people of our genera- 
tion that “the historian of the ‘ Decline and 
Fall’ was really, in spite of his style, a man 
of considerable talent and discernment.” 
Considering his sublime hatred of Celts, it is 
amusing to know that Pinkerton died in Paris, 
the capital of a Celtic people. Perhaps a love 
of good cookery explains the incongruity.— 
Robert Chambers’s “ Scrap-Book.” 
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E have received from a correspondent 

at Hammonton, New Jersey, a pro- 

test against some remarks in a recent num- 
ber of the Journat, which we subjoin : 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Dear Sie: In your Editor’s Table of Jan- 
uary 10th, you speak of women as workers in 
a manner that challenges attention. You take 
the ground that, if equality of wages be estab- 
lished between the sexes, women will be de- 
prived “‘ ofeven their present most inadequate 
opportunities for labor,” and for the reason 
that they are, as a rule, inferior workers to 
men. 

Now, in view of the fact that women, espe- 
cially those who labor for their daily bread, 
have so many obstacles in the way of gaining 
an honorable, independent position, is it fair 
for those who wield able pens, and can reach 
thétar of thousands every week, to present the 
dark side of the picture only (1); to state the 
bald fact that women to-day, as wages-gain- 
ers, are inferior to men, without also mention- 
ing the fact that the status of her physical 
health is below man’s, and the conditions for 
stimulating her love of freedom and her aspi- 
ration toward distinction, infinitely so? Few 
persons to-day will question that the sum of 
woman’s forces is naturally equal to that of 
man, and her importance as a social factor 
equal to his ; or that, given her the same con- 
ditions for physical and mental training, she 
will be less capable than he of sustaining the 
strain of long hours of labor in as great a va- 
riety of industries (2). But, in comparing the 
relative forces of the sexes, most writers are 
apt to forget, and even Herbert Spencer must 
be included among these, that woman has not 
yet conquered the use and control of hers to 
the extent that man has. By the laws of evo- 
lution, man must gain the first conditions for 
integral development before woman — not be- 
cause he is stronger on the whole, but because 
he is physically stronger, and might always 
rules before right (3). Might represents the 
elephant in the jungle, who clears the way for 
the progress of the animals more finely or- 
ganized. The more ponderous forces rule 
first, and prepare the conditions for the play 
of those more subtile. The draught-horse be- 
fore steam, and steam before electricity. Among 
savages, as among the might - worshiping 
Spartans, the physically weak were destroyed, 
for there was no field of usefulness recognized 
for the transcendent possibilities that might 
inhere in the weaker physical form, or in one 
absolutely frail. The physically weak have 
always been subject to the physically strong, 
and,as woman does not naturally gain the 
recognition of her equal rights as a citizen (4) 
by force of muscle, this recognition cannot be 
established before the dominance of the higher 
and finer forees—love, devotion to truth, jus- 
tice. 

Viewing the subject by this light, it is nat- 
ural to inquire, ‘‘ What shall be the sign of the 
coming”? of woman’s savior ; this dawn of the 
conditions fur the free development of those 
forces now as positively fettered by her sur- 
Toundings as is the convict toiling under the 
drag of his ball and chain? There is certainly 
no lack of variety in the answers already giv- 
en. A very generally accepted one is, that her 
conditions are already favorable enough ; that 
the fault lies in her own perversity, and that 
the home as now organized affords every thing 
that the heart of woman can desire. In an- 





swer to this, it is only necessary to state that | sion was simply an after-thought, a point not 


the great majority of women now filling our 
insane-retreats are farmers’ wives (5)—women 
who have enjoyed the blessings of the narrow 
home-circle to perfection. The truth is that, 
if the isolated home system is the acme of so- 
cial progress, there is no salvation for women ; 
for, the duties incident upon the position of 
mistress of the family bear more and more 
heavily upon her with the decline of compe- 
tent servants, and her ever-increasing physical 
weaknesses. Wiseacres quote the capacity for 
work which the pioneer women of this country 
exemplified, forgetting that it is to that very 
over-work, to that unceasing drudgery, that the 
frail constitutions of the women of this gener- 
ation are directly chargeable (6). Had they 
used their muscles less and their brains more, 
it would have been better for their daughters 
and granddaughters. Their burdens as house- 
keepers, however, were far lighter than those 
at this day (7), when the mistress of the family 
must be a good economist and manager, even 
with inadequate materials and means, a pastry 
and general cook, a laundress, a careful moth- 
er and nursery-maid, a teacher of varied ac- 
complishments, general scrub and overseer, a 
good seamstress, a model drawing-room com- 
panion and entertainer of guests, a docile wife, 
and withal an exemplary Christian, neglecting 
no duties devolving upon female church-mem- 
bers. 

Under such conditions for development, 
men should not wonder that women, when 
they escape the insane-asylum, or an early 
death, are poor specimens of ideal woman- 
hood. If they have many of the faults of 
slaves, who can blame them? It is impossi- 
ble to inculcate a high sentiment of honor while 
neglecting to instil] a love of freedom and in- 
dependence. But independence is just the 
sentiment that is deprecated in girls. It is 
perfectly in accord with society morality to 
accept the richest man that offers himself as a 
husband. ‘* Hannah Joneses,” all over the civ- 
ilized world, say to their daughters: ‘“* My 
dear, take warning by my fate; don’t marry a 
poor man;”’ and, since to be a good artisanne 
of any kind is no recommendation to a rich 
man seeking a wife, nor even a solid education, 
such as young men receive, is it any wonder 
that women are inferior to men as workers? 
Verily, is it not a misfortune to be born a 
woman ? and should not our brothers “ think 
of these things,”’ when they discuss our short- 
comings as laborers by the side of men, and 
lessen the bitterness of their discouragements 
by inciting us to nobler aspirations and broad- 
er conceptions of the sphere of women (8) ? 


Marre Howranp. 


We will consider the main points in our 
correspondent’s communication in the order 
in which they are given: 

1, Our correspondent has entirely miscon- 
ceived the purpose of our comments. So far 
from desiring to be unfair toward woman, we 
were, and are, animated by a great wish to 
see her position improved. But, in order to 
accomplish this, the facts involved must be 
accurately understood. We merely asserted 
in the paragraph referred to by our corre- 
spondent, as we had stated at greater length 
in previous articles, that woman’s position in 
the labor-field is the exact result of definite 
and adequate causes, and that this result 
cannot be altered by sentimental appeals for 
justice, by denunciations of employers, or by 
any means that do not reach the root of the 
matter. The paragraph now under discus- 











made in our previous comments on this topic, 
and was given as a slight contribution merely 
to a full understanding of the problem. We 
have always asserted that, whenever all the 
conditions between the sexes in regard to 
work are equal, the rewards are equal; but 
involved in this all the question of competi- 
tion must not be omitted. The law of wages 
is, that they always tend to the lowest 
point that will support life. One great 
pressure of society is for cheapness; and 
women, as consumers, probably employ this 
pressure more than the other sex. Capital 
is always bidding for lower wages, labor is al- 
ways struggling for higher wages ; or, in other 
words, production is always aiming for high- 
er price and consumption for lower price, and 
hence the very class that, as laborers, are 
among the forces that serve to lift up wages, 
as consumers are among the forces that press 
down wages. In the struggle for wages, spe- 
cial skill commands its own, because compe- 
tition is greatly narrowed ; mere muscle com- 
mands the lowest price, because here the 


| competition is the broadest and most general. 


In the general struggle, all those who are in- 
ferior as laborers must accept less, because 
in this way only can they obtain wages at all. 
And, in addition to this, all those who can 
afford to accept less on account of fewer 
personal needs will be sure to do so. Wom- 
en, in literature, in art, on the stage, in 
music, as modistes and milliners, are as well 
paid as men, because all the conditions are 
equal; but, in other things, they are not as 
well paid, because, first, they are, as a class, 
inferior as laborers; second, because they 
compete ruinously with each other, neglecting 
to organize and combine as men do in order 
to prevent hurtful competition ; third, because 
as a class, requiring less for their needs, they 
can afford to accept less. Does our corre- 
spondent know how completely woman her- 
self breaks down wages. in every trade in 
which she appears as a laborer? Does she 
understand that her entrance in many pur- 
suits is sternly resisted, because her appear- 
ance there is sure to ruin the business for 
male operatives ? All over the country farm- 
ers’ daughters will make coats, vests, etc., at 
a mere nominal price. Why? Because they 
have no rent to pay, no light, fuel, or food, to 
consider, and are glad to earn a little pock- 
et-money at almost any expenditure of labor 
or time. Against this condition of things 
women who have to maintain themselves and 
their families are compelled to contend. In 
nearly all trades this unfortunate gompetition 
more orless enters. If women really mean to 
lift the rewards of female labor to the level 
of men’s, they must begin by rectifying these 
evils. The only women laborers in the coun- 
try who have had wit enough to keep up 
prices are the kitchen-servants, who, by com- 
bination and codéperation, dictate their own 
terms. But we have repeatedly pointed all 
this out. Our women declaimers stun us 
with ignorant and empty rhetoric. Like their 
sex they persist in the last word, but never 
dream it is incumbent upon them to’ know 
any thing about the subject they exhaust 
their eloquence upon. 

2. The sum of woman’s forces may be 
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even greater than man’s, While all through 
the animal creation the male is always physi- 
cally stronger than the female, the latter is 
commonly more tenacious of life, will sur- 
vive strains the male cannot. But, as wom- 
an’s forces are largely directed to certain spe- 
cial ends connected with her sex, the sum 
that remains for practical life is very much 
less. But, if our correspondent means to say 
that the capabilities of women are equal to 
those of men, then we say all the evidence 
and all the facts are against her. In nothing 
do women, as a class, equal men, as a class ; 
in the literature of fiction they have closely 
approached the performance of men, but in 
nothing else, Physical and mental training 
will, of course, do a great deal for woman, 
but she can never escape conditions peculiar 
to her as a bearer of children. 

3. The subordination of women has arisen 
quite as much from man’s superior mental 
force as from his physical strength. All 
through Nature the male animal exhibits a 
certain formidable vigor and even ferocity of 
spirit that are born of his sex, that are so pe- 
culiarly masculine as to disappear with the 
disappearance of sex. And what the stag 
is to the doe, the bull to the cow, the cock 
to the hen, man is to woman. Civilization 
has modified this distinction by taming the 
man, and not by developing the woman. The 
softness of the feminine nature, so unmis- 
takably an outcome of sex, has been enhanced 
by the refinements of civilization—enhanced 
by civilization in its advanced form, but al- 
most obliterated by the harsh labors that 
fall upon her in the lower conditions of life. 
Eve, gentle and lovely in Eden, has passed 
through a vast orbit of drudgery and degra- 
dation, to reappear gentle and lovely again 
at our hearthstone. Here there is, it is true, 
a certain subordination for her. But who is 
not, in some particulars, subordinate ? Who, 
among men, are wholly independent ? Almost 
every man serves some master—even if that 
master be only duty. We all, from the Presi- 
dent downward, obey some law, or force, or 
necessity, or condition; independence is a 
dream. 

4. Woman has every right as a citizen 
but that of suffrage. The laws discriminate 
altogether in her favor. Her husband is lia- 
ble for her debts, even if she be rich and he 
poor. She has sole control of her real es- 
tate; he can sell his only with her consent. 
She may exact her share of his wages, but he 
cannot touch her waes. The men as legisla- 
tors in this State, and we believe in many 
others, havg been more than just toward 
woman in their anxiety to protect her. If 
women had been among the legislators, 
thie discrimination would never have been 
made. 

5. It is the monotony of labor, not neces- 
sary limitations of home, that bring these 
results about. Farmers’ wives are worked 
too much. They need rest, change, more en- 
livening conditions. Women peculiarly need 
variety of labor and change of scene. We 
have repeatedly said this before. But our 
correspondent will find that farmers, as well 
as farmers’ wives, form a large proportion of 
the insane in our asylums, 

6. We have argued in the Jovrnat_here- 








tofore to this very effect. (See issue of June 
21st.). 

7. This we very much doubt. When 
women did all the knitting, weaving, and 
sewing of the family, as well as the cooking, 
and when there were no labor-saving ma- 
chines, the household duties must have been 
more onerous than now. 

8. What we deprecate is that these “ broad- 
er conceptions ” so often mistake the charac- 
ter of women, and assume that the two sexes 
may pursue in all things the same vocations. 
Women are welcomed in literature and in 
art, but not in politics, and not in the labor- 
field when they enter it as a destructive ele- 
ment. Women have done a good deal in 
literature, but what in art, where the whole 
field is open to them? What in music, ex- 
cept as singers, where they are supposed to 
have peculiar aptitudes, and have had no lack 
of opportunity? This question of opportunity 
needs illuminating. In literature, art, music, 
and science, women, as a class, in this coun- 
try have had better opportunities than men. 
The colleges have been closed against them, 
but nearly all the great masculine minds 
have been developed outside of colleges. The 
libraries are open. Books are as accessible to 
women as tomen. Nature is as accessible to 
women as tomen. All men in this country 
euter professions ; every boy, the moment he 
leaves school or college, is put into business 
of some kind. But often many women have 
years of unoccupied time, abundance of stim- 
ulation and occasion for study and perform- 
ance. What has any of them accomplished 
outside of a little in literature? Earnest 
purpose always creates opportunity. But we 
have said enough upon this topic. Our cor- 
respondent may rest assured of this—wom- 
en’s fate, as a doer, is largely in their own 
hands: The first thing they have to do is to 
understand accurately the elementary facts 
pertaining to their condition as laborers; and, 
these well understood, they will be able intel- 
ligently to apply the remedy. 


Mr. Joaquin Miller, in a recent ar- 
ticle in the Jndependent, declares that, of all 
cities in the world, London is the hardest for 
unknown but ambitious literary aspirants. 
He finds a reason for this in the magnitude 
of London, and illustrations in two literary 
people whom he ehanced to meet there, and 
whose miserable condition he appears to take 
as the typical result of literary effort. To 
read his eloquent narrative of the talented 
Frenchwoman whom he found living, on the 
verge of indigence, in a garret, and of the 
old man who still makes poems in the midst 
of a squalid, organ-grinding population, it 
might be inferred that Grub Street was still 
in existence, and that, after all, old Samuel 
Johnson did not make permanent his redemp- 
tion of men of letters from contempt and 
poverty. Mr. Miller’s gloomy picture seems 
but a discouraging reproduction of the times 
when Savage slept in alleys and on doorsteps, 
and when Goldsmith climbed, shivering, on 
winter nights, to his bleak garret in that dirty 
corner, which the irony of London nomencla- 
ture had dubbed “ Green-Arbor Court.” 

But a little reflection will show that Mr. 
Miller has only glanced at one side of the 





picture, and that his lugubrious narrative pre. 
sents but a very purtial view of the condition 
and opportunities of literary Londoners. If 
it is true that he has stumbled upon one or 
two literary people “of real talent,” upon 
whose daily struggling there is the blight of 
irreversible failure, who toil hopeless and 
penniless, this is no more than happens quite 
as frequently, it is probable, with those who 
follow other callings besides that of letters, 
Within the past year two barristers, one of 
them an Oxford graduate, and a man of gentle 
blood, and both said by their acquaintances 
to possess abilities above the average, literal- 
ly starved to death in their chambers in the 
London inns of court, Yet, Mr. Miller will 
searcely tell us that London barristers are 
despised by society, or neglected as a rule by 
propitious Fortune. He could probably find, 
in the vastness of London, men and woien 
of every existing profession and calling, in 
quite as deplorable a state as that of his eed 
poet of the organ-grinders’ court. To some, 
what seems pure ill-luck hangs by the skirts 
through life; others have but themselves to 
blame for failure; and we cannot but think 
that the circumstance which Mr. Miller re 
lates of the old poet, that he no sooner re- 
ceived payment for one of his productions 
than he rushed off to an inn and besotted 
himself, destroys the very illustration of 
which he forms the subject, and the argu- 
ment which is founded upon his miserable 
condition. Poets who will get intoxicated 
are not less likely to sink low in the social 
scale than merchants, lawyers, or others, who 
commit the same folly. 

There is much evidence for believing that 
neither of Mr. Miller’s points is well taken: 
that literature as a profession is not despised 
in London, and that London is by no means 
so unprofitable and thankless a field of liter- 
ary effort as he would lead us to believe. 
The testimony of Thackeray, who had quiteas 
hard a time of it during the first twenty years 
of his literary career as can well be imagined, 
is quite to the contrary. In that work of his 
wherein his great heart seems to expand 
more fully, and his satirical powers to be 
more keenly sharpened, than in any other— 
the “English Humorists ’—he shows that, 
even in the far less prosperous times of the 
eighteenth century, the misfortunes of au- 
thors were in the main due to “ reckless hab- 
its and careless lives ;’’ and that, “ for these 
faults, a wit must suffer like the dullest prod- 
igal that ever ran in debt.” The contention 
of men of letters with the world—with “ want 
of means” and “lack of capital "—is the 
very same as that which the inexorable laws 
of human existence force upon thousands of 
lawyers and doctors, clergymen, soldiers, 
shopkeepers, and artisans ; and “ what is the 
author, that he should be exempt?” The 
world does not despise the literary profession 
—the world of London less, perhaps, than 
any other. It treats literary men, as all other 
men, “as they merit, in the main ;” for it is, 
after all, “ wise and clear-headed.” 

So far from London being a peculiarly 
barren, or at least difficult, field for literary 
labor, there is no place where, from its very 
size, which Mr. Miller brings as an argument 
against its being favorable, the rewards of lit 
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erary labor are so numerous, so easily attain- 
able by moderate merits, and so brilliant to 
the man of proved genius. In these days of 
vigorous competition, a man or woman has 
only to show himself or herself capable of in- 
teresting or amusing English readers, to ob- 
tain engagements in the magazines and week- 
ly papers at remunerative rates. The leading 
magazines not seldom pay for a single article 
as much as Goldsmith received for “ The Vic- 
ar of Wakefield,” and more than Johnson 
received for “ Rasselas.” Nor are the Lon- 
don editors, as a rule, the ogres which they 
have sometimes been represented. They are 
too keen men of business, and have too sharp 
a lookout for good material with which to 
fill their pages, to be ogreish. Magazine and 
newspaper rivalry was never so close and 
active as now ; and the editor is quite as anx- 
ious to catch 2 good writer, whether obscure 
or not, as the writers are to gain admittance 
todis columns. The periodical literature of 
London is, moreover, so various that, what- 
ever a writer's special forte, he may appeal to 
a sympathetic audience through one or other 
of the literary channels. He can write about 
eows or cathedrals, about genealcgies or his- 
tory, fiction or poetry, children’s pieces or 
religious reflection and information, about 
scientific specialties or the arts, in short, on 
every subject which interests any appreciable 
section of Englishmen, certain that, if what 
he writes is really good and pertinent, it will 
command its price. And, if it is not really 
good, it may be his misfortune, it may possi- 
bly be his fault, but certainly it is not the 
fault either of an ogreish editor or an inap- 
preciative public. And what is true of litera- 
ture in London, in these particulars, is also 
largely true of it in America. 


Mr. Grant White, in the last Gal- 
eazy, discussing linguistic matters, has a few 
comments upon the pronunciation of er in 
the words clerk and Derby, which in England 
are always clark and Darby among cultivat- 
ed people. Mr, White points out that this 
sound of broad a in e before 7 was once 
much more common than now—as arth for 
earth, vartue for virtue, etc., pronunciations 
now considered excessively vulgar. He tells 
us that hurth for hearth is slowly creeping 
in, but hopes it will be a long time before 
we shall give the ea-r in heart the same 
sound, making Aurt. In America we also 
once gave to clerk and Derby the broad sound 
ofa; “but,” says Mr. White, “ of late years 


there has been a tendency to give the e the: 


short, obscure sound of w, as in fur,” inti- 
mating that we say clurk and Durby. As- 
suredly the e as pronounced with us in these 
two words is quite different from the w in fur. 
Let any one sound clerk as he ordinarily pro- 
nounces it, and then repeat the word as clurk, 
and he will note a clear distinction. Of course 
eark and Darby are merely traditional pro- 
nunciations, and the American mode has the 
advantage of coming somewhat nearer to the 
Spelling. As it once was correct to say vartue, 
and arth, and parsun (for person), and clargy, 
and sarvent, and sartain, we may venture to 
believe that the sound of a will eventually be 
driven out of the few remaining words in 
which it has wrongfully usurped a place. 





Our veteran Bryant—we will not 
say Nestor of the poets, for, classical as Mr. 
Bryant’s tastes are, he must be heartily tired 
of this comparison—is now in his eightieth 
year, but is scarcely inferior in physical vigor 
to what he was in his prime. The other day 
we watched him walking down Broadway, 
with a step as firm as that of a young man, 
and with a pace that outstripped every one 
else on the pavement. The poet, with his 
slight, lithe figure, the mass of white hair 
that fell upon his shoulders, and thé white 
beard that swept his breast, stalked on, a 
most picturesque figure, passing old men and 
young men, slow walkers and swift walkers, 
without the slightest indication of age, in- 
firmity, or fatigue. We watched him until 
he was lost in the crowd, but to the last we 
saw him keep up his active step, overtaking 
and passing not merely the slow loiterers, 
but all the hurrying business people of our 
thronged highway. 


A curious error occurred in an 
article in the Journat of January 17th, on 
the question of English coinage. We stated 
that the English had no coin in use to repre- 
sent the pound. We should have written 
guinea instead. 





Witerary, 


6c i tg is the aim of sociology,” says Mr. Her- 

bert Spencer, in the preface of his latest 
work, “to collect and organize the facts of 
social phenomena.” It would be difficult, in 
a single sentence, to define a vaster task than 
this, even if it were carried out, as many peo- 
ple erroneously believe that it must be, in the 
domain of theory alone. But when it is dis- 
tinctly proposed to do more than support a 
theoretical position by bringing forward such 
facts as are in its favor; when it is proposed to 
take this phrase, “‘collect and organize the 
facts of social phenomena” in its most literal 
sense; when, in brief, it is designed to lay 
complete sociological data before every intel- 
ligent reader, and thus give him material for 
theories and discoveries of his own, the un- 
dertaking ‘may fairly be called astounding in 
its magnitude. It is, nevertheless, precisely 
this task that Mr. Herbert Spencer has begun in 
the publication of his ‘* Descriptive Sociology,” 
of which the first large and atlas-like volume 
has recently appeared. The arrangement of 
the entire work, of which this is but a single 
part, is fully equal, in method and logical 
clearness, to the great demands of’ its subject. 
Briefly, the scheme of the whole may be 
sketched as follows: The main divisions used 
in the classification of the collected data are 
three; the facts being, first- of all, divided 
into those relating to uncivilized societies, 
those relating to civilized societies that have 
become extinct or decayed, and those relating 
to civilized societies still flourishing. On the 
first of these departments, that of uncivilized 
societies, Mr. David Duncan, Professor of 
Logic in the University of Madras, and per- 
haps the most thoroughly efficient aid Mr. 
Spencer could have selected, has been for 
several years engaged in almost constant la- 
bor. On the second, that of civilized societies 
extinct or decayed, Dr. Scheppig has been the 
chief laborer, and the preparation of its mat- 
ter is already far advanced. On the third, va- 
rious scholars, in charge of several subdivis- 








ions, are at work; and it is one of these sub- 
divisions — that which relates to English 
society alone—that is now laid before the 
public. If the reader will endeavor to enu- 
merate in his own mind the classes of facts 
which bear upon social phenomena, or if (an 
easier task) he will try to think of any one 
class of facts which does not, he will perhaps 
form some faint conception of what is under- 
taken in the single volume before us. To col- 
lect and tabulate the data of centuries of a 
complex civilization, to make one vast but 
clearly-divided, plainly-classified scheme of 
facts, and facts of every order, which may 
fairly serve as even a partial basis for accurate 
reasoning in the science of society, this may 
be fairly called an astounding labor. But the 
execution of that part of the task already ac- 
complished is, to us, more wonderful, in view 
of the difficulties, than any thing in the great- 
ness of conception of the whole. There is 
put before the readers of this book a mass of 
statements of fact even a review of which, un- 
der other circumstances, without any attempt 
to classify them or trace their influence on a 
central subject, would confuse and weary even 
a learned and scholarly mind. Yet, so admi- 
rable is the classification and tabulating em- 
ployed, that the most ordinary student has no 
difficulty in using every fact with its proper 
weight and force. And this without the dic- 
tation of any theory. Every reader has before 
him the data for a theory of his own. The 
beginning of a work so remarkable in all its 
bearings is an event that should be chronicled 
with more than ordinary emphasis ; for, if we 
are not mistaken, this is one of the books 
which will make this day of scientific investi- 
gation memorable. af 


A very remarkable historical work, recent- 
ly published in England, has received too lit- 
tle attention in this country thus far; and this 
not so much from lack of interest as from a 
positive lack of knowledge of its’ existence, 
owing to the fact that it is published only by 
subscription, and that very few copies have as 
yet come to Americas even to private hands. 
It is a contribution to an historical controversy 
which will probably never be settled, but 
which is certainly one of the most intensely 
interesting of all disputes connected with the 
past. The book is “The History of Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots,” translated ftom the 
original and unpublished manuscript of Pro- 
fessor Petit, by Charles de Flandre, Professor 
of French Literature at Edinburgh. Formany 
years Professor Petit has busied himself with 
this old controversy; and his history, it is 
claimed, includes a great amount of absolutely 
new material—certainly of material new to 
even the well-informed reader. That tlie 
tone of the record is not a calmly philosophic 
one may be inferred from the mottoes which 
Professor Petit has chosen for his title-page. 
The first, a bit from Bossuet, candidly aban- 
dons the position of a neutral observer: 
“D’aller faire le neutre ou l’indifférent sous 
prétexte que j’écris une histoire, serait faire au 
lecteur une illusion trop grossiére.”” The see- 
ond shows on which side his sympathies are 
enlisted — it is the ex - Empress Eugénie’s 
phrase: ‘*Quand on est malheureux, on n’a 
pas beaucoup d’amis.”” With sentiments like 
these M. Petit begins his work; but he has 
given us a no less valuable book because he is 
a partisan. There is in it material énough to 
excite curiosity and opposition of the most 
strenuous sort from the school of Froude and 
his supporters. The two volumes in which 
this new work comes to us have, however, a 
value apart from their original historical con- 
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tents. They are illustrated and annotated by the 
translator with rare judgment. The whole bi- 





ography deserves more general reading than it | 


seems likely to obtain; for Messrs. Appleton 
& Co. have subscribed for but six copies, and 
we know of only a few others of the book in 
America, in the hands of well-known collectors. 


The “ Recollections” of Mrs. Mary Somer- 
ville are begun by her daughter, who is her 
very excellent and careful biographer, with a 
passage which disclaims for the history of a 
life so quietly spent any special attractions for 
its reader. So far is this from being a correct 
judgment of the value of her work, that it 
would sound like an affectation if the suspi- 
cion of such a thing were not made impossible 
by the sincere simplicity and the perfect deli- 
cacy with which the task of editor has been 
fulfilled. These “ Recollections” of the ex- 
perience of a life extended far beyond the ordi- 
nary allotted period, and crowded with the 
most intense yet healthy mental work, are to 
us among the most interesting passages of auto- 
biography that could have been written. And, 
if this is true when we look upon them mere- 
ly as entertaining literature, it is especially 
true when we consider the entirely exceptional 
nature of the career they describe. For the 
first time this personal account, with its quiet 
modesty of narration, and the supplementary 
passages by another hand, lays before us the 
history of a woman who attained the highest 
intellectual rank and fame without losing any 
part of her feminine charm or her woman’s 
power. The story is one that can furnish many 
arguments; but to us its attraction remains 
in the matter of the narrative itself. 


Art. 


RECENT article in the Saturday Review 
gives a very amusing sketch of the re- 
sults of the present p for household art. 
From the point of view of the paterfamilias, 
the writer deplores the gemoval of his comfort- 
able arm-chair, every curve of which fitted his 
back, and the substitution of a chair with 
straight arms, and a flat seat, and otherwise 
quite unlike his old friend. The bright day- 
light, which formerly entered through white 
plate-glass, has been obstructed by tinted pict- 
ures; and his feet are continually tripped by 
rags spread on bare floors—Indian, to be sure, 
and very elegant, but for convenience quite in- 
ferior to the carpet which formerly stretched 
from wall to wall. His children, under the 
modern desire for artistic appearance, have 
been turned into dolls & Za Charles I., with 
“banged” locks, and velvet tights. And 
knick-knackery of all kinds, “Louis Qua- 
torze,” and “ Queen Elizabeth,” and of every 
curious device, crowds and overburdens the 
space formerly left clear. 

From the extreme of twenty years ago, 
when no thought at all was given to the fur- 
nishing of apartments, and the upholsterer had 
full swing from floor to ceiling, the other ex- 
treme has been reached of filling one’s rooms 
with furniture which undoubtedly, at some 
time, and under some circumstances, had its 
suitableness and substantiality. But this step 
is only one in advance of the former; for, as in 
the first condition of things, decoration and 
furniture had no sort of appropriateness to 
each other; so, in this second period, it ap- 
pears to us, little attention is given to whether 
what is good for some rooms is desirable for 
the particular ones in which it is placed. 

Several years ago, Mrs. Stowe, in some very 














pleasant articles in the Atlantic, described the 
living-room of a refined family in moderate 
circumstances. Starting from the things which 
their condition required, the apartment had 
grown into a perfect embodiment of the needs 
and tastes of the inmates. Large dimensions 
had been obtained, at the start, for air and 
ventilation; inconspicuous carpets and wall- 
papers had been procured, for quality and 
wear, and not to attract attention; while com- 
fortable chairs, experimentally found easy, had 
taken their places gradually in this family liv- 
ing-room. Light, which health, as well as 
work, required, shone through glass fair and 
white, and the sunshine flickered among pots 
of geraniums and roses. Pictures, of interest 
to the family, and books, bought to be read, 
formed a large portion of the furniture. In 
fact, no article seemed to have place there 
which was irrelevant to the life of the owners. 
A pleasant picture Mrs. Stowe made of this 
room—mellow in tone, because of its gradual 
growth; and, though not the place which an 
artist would have arranged for artistic pur- 
poses, yet as perfect as a Dutch or English in- 
terior in its adaptation to family life. 

It seems to us that this description touches 
the root of the matter in regard to what con- 
stitutes true and absolute household art. Un- 
thinking people, in England and in this coun- 
try, have taken half of Eastlake’s idea, and 
suppose that what he says very truly, in a 
general way, about decoration and form in 
furniture, is always to be copied literally. 
Probably no one knows better than Eastlake 
that rooms really darkened by furniture are 
usually out of place in a dwelling, and that 
a chair or couch which is found absolutely 
comfortable must possess a very essential ele- 
ment of excellence. But, starting with his 
most prominent idea of the substantial in form, 
and the abstractly harmonious in color, many 
thoughtless people are disposed to throw aside 
what they really like and enjoy, abolish all 
expressions of individual character and taste, 
and imagine that every room should be rich in 
tones, Gothic forms, and pre-Raphaelite deco- 
ration. Fora certain class of places and per- 
sons, this style of interior is undoubtedly cor- 
rect, and the studio of an artist may well re- 
ceive all the tintings, carvings, and effects, he 
can give it. Not long ago Hamerton, in a 
very able essay, discussed the difference that 
should exist between the studio of a painter 
and the library of a man of letters. His main 
proposition was that each should be suitable 
to its peculiar use. He speaks of the desk 
that had been acquired for its literary associa- 
tion, the chair in which a poet had sat, and 
the cabinet of another eminent man, as ar- 
tistically satisfactory from their associations, 
though dissimilar in style and seemingly in- 
congruous. We are all familiar with genre in- 
teriors, and recognize the beauty of many a 
painting that is not high Gothic or highly ar- 
tistic in its arrangement. Every painter prac- 
tises his vocation with the one prevailing de- 
sire to make his pictures subordinate to a cen- 
tral and peculiar idea that must dominate 
every particular. If people suppose they are 
following the lead of this class in imitating 
their rich stuffs and subtile tints in rooms irre- 
spective of their own conditions, let them exam- 
ine the coarse rooms in Frere’s delightful paint- 
ings, or the pleasant bits in Mr. Perry’s New- 
England kitchens, and learn that they must 
make the dwellings correspond to the condi- 
tion of the inhabitants. That is beginning 
from within, and working outward, starting 
with a thought, and giving it a body, which is 
the fundamental idea of the artist, and the 
only real way in which he may be copied. 





No doubt it is very agreeable to have fancy 
apartments, where they are appropriate, toned, 
and decorated, and subdued, till they are bits 
like jewels; and certainly we should try to 
combine colors that are not harsh, and forms 
that possess beauty and comfort ; certain stuffs 
at certain times may be preferred to others, 
and walls should always be decorated with fine 
pictures. But artists are usually humorists to 
some extent, and one can never be found who 
will not undertake to put into a form of beauty 
any abode which is really suitable to its owner, 
An easy old man, careless and intellectual, 
would be out of place in the midst of formal, 
new furniture; but a middle-class woman 
watching the stiff crib in which her baby is 
sleeping will ‘tone’ well, and make a pleas- 
ant phase of life, even if her foot rest on the 
traditional homely Kidderminster carpet, and 
if above her, on the wall, hangs a portrait of 
her dead father which is not a Titian. 

We want more study, more thought, more 
feeling for uses, in our houses; but chiefly we 
want, what happily no schooling can ever de- 
stroy, variety in character, variety in surround- 
ings, and (what always accompanies these) the 
unity of feeling which artists designate as 
“keeping.” We are tired of parlors like 
steamboat-saloons, and we fear, if the présent 
fashion is carried much further, we shal] be as 
tired of stained windows, Oriental tints, and 
modern antiquities; but we can never be 
tired of diverse rooms really toned and 
formed to suit the character and uses of their 
possessors. 





Wusic. 


—— operatic ventures of this year, one of 
which was a decided failure, and the oth- 
er two have been only comparative successes, 
will hasten the coming of the good day which 
will relegate the pernicious star system into a 
thing of the past. There has been for several 
years a feeling, gradually arising both among 
managers and public, that there is need of s 
radical reform in the matter. The public have 
not yet learned, and never will learn, to look 
on the payment of three and four dollars per 
seat as a reasonable fee of admission, nor view 
a system which sacrifices all the other perform- 
ers in a troupe to the prima-donna, with favor. 
Managers, too, feel that to be made the slave of 
one rapacious woman is not the most desirable 
goal in their business, and to chafe at the idea 
of taking all the risks, and allowing the star to 
make the most ofthe money. Were the balance- 
sheets of the principal operatic enterprises dur- 
ing the last four years revealed to the public, 
people would be surprised that any impressarios 
were found willing to take such extraordinary 
risks in a line of business which depends 80 
entirely on such a capricious constituency 8 
amusement-goers, and which is so dangerously 
sensitive to the least disturbance in the money 
market. The fault is not confined to America, 
though we have it here in its worst form, per- 
haps in consequence of the fact that the com- 
pound of vulture and nightingale, which we 
call prima-donna, exacts more enormous sala- 
ries to come to this country than to sing in Eu- 
rope. It is true, however, that the evil is felt 
in England as well as here. We may set it 
down that the star system tends to rule wher- 
ever there is no national opera. By this we 
mean an opera represented in the national lan- 
guage, and more or less reflecting the national 
characteristics of thought and feeling. The 
taste or faculty for art finds its most natural 
and flexible expression in forms akin to the 
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thoughts, associations, and familiar life of a 
people. With such an exponent of musical 
thought and source of musical enjoyment in 
their midst, France, Germany, and Italy, each 
one with its own characteristic form of opera, 
have been able to stand independent of the 
exactions of the star system, without in the 
least sacrificing the dignity of art. Prima- 
donnas in these countries do not dare to hope 
for the same extortionate prices which they 
know they can wring from émpressarios in Lon- 
don, St. Petersburg, and New York, where the 
only opera which seems to have much attrac- 
tion is the imported form. It is for this reason 
that the careful and persistent cultivation of 
English opera is full of art-promise for both 
England and America. Let the latter be raised 
to the same dignity and excellence as Italian 
opera, and the fatal blow is given to the crying 
abuses of the present system. But it will take 
time to effect a radical reform, no matter how 
promptly the initiative may be assumed. In 
the mean while something can be done to lop 
off the branches, before the roots are attacked. 
Messrs. Mapleson and Gye, of London, have 
united to break up the star system so far as 
possible in England, and compel their artists 
to accept such reasonable salaries as will enable 
them to present a perfect ensemble throughout, 
and admit the public at moderate prices. This 
can only be done by unison of action, and both 
the London managers have too long groaned 
under the curse not to agree cordially in pro- 
viding a remedy for it. The same policy, it is 
reported, will be carried out in Paris by M. 
Maurice Strakosch and his rival manager, 
though in the French capital the evil is com- 
paratively trifling. There is urgent need that 
a similar course in America should be set in 
operation. Lovers of music have now been 
fleeced long enough to feather the nests of 
greedy singing-birds, some of whom have 
reputations far beyond their merits, who have 
been accepted by a too liberal public at their 
own excessive valuation. Perhaps it is vain 
to hope, inthis country, for any change until 
the grand scheme of Mr. Theodore Thom- 
as, for the production of stock opera as a 
regular feature of the amusement season, is 
carried out. The managers who have for 
several years had the monopoly of operatic 
business in this country, can hardly be cred- 
ited with the pluck and far-reaching common 
sense to make a commencement. 

The Thomas opera scheme, it is claimed, 
has already reached such a state of forward- 
ness, in the arrangement of its preliminaries, 
as to he practically an assured thing. Its 
consummation is most devoutly hoped for by 
all those who have the true interests of music 
and the public at heart. 


The Philharmonic Concert on Saturday 
night, the 17th inst., was well attended, and 
was fairly successful in an artistic sense. One 
of its most interesting features was the inter- 
pretation, by Mr. S. B. Mills, of that most dif- 
ficult of all compositions for the piano-forte, 
the celebrated Henselt Concerto. This piece 
bristles with such gigantic difficulties in all its 
different movements, that even the finest per- 
formers rarely attempt it. It was introduced 
to this country by Gottschalk, and has since 
been played some half-dozen times by the 
brilliant New York pianist, Mr. J. N. Patti- 
son. The latter gentleman has made this 
masterpiece a study for years, and has brought 
4 subtile, sympathetic genius and indefatiga- 
ble work to its mastery. He first essayed it 
under the instruction and in the presence of 
the composer himself years ago in London, and 
the steady ripening of his musical powers has 





since made his rendering a masterpiece of ex- 
ecution and sympathetic sentiment. 

Mr. Mills’s interpretation was characterized 
by much of the brilliancy and mastery of ¢ech- 
nique for which he is so well known. Mere 
difficulties in musical construction and finger- 
ing have long since ceased to exist for this 
accomplished artist. But here favorable criti- 
cism must cease. Mr. Mills displayed through- 
out that his study of the work had been hur- 
ried and incomplete. The soul and poetry of 
the music were very inadequately rendered, 
though the execution was magnificent in its 
facility. The delicate nwances of expression 
were almost entirely ignored, and the genuine 
meaning of the work consequently was not 
suggested. It is somewhat extraordinary that 
an artist of Mr. Mills’s reputation and consci- 
entiousness should have dared to have com- 
mitted himself to such an unsatisfactory ex- 
periment when he has in his répertoire so 
many superb works in whose rendering his 
name stands on a level with that of any living 
pianist who has been heard in this country. 
The orchestral numbers of the Philharmonic 
were, for the most part, finely performed, 
though there was the same lack of unity in 
the wood and reed effects which we have al- 
luded to before. 


Among the on dits it is ramored that Mme. 
Lucca will soon appear in a short season of 
German opera, under the management of Mr. 
Herman Grau. The season is said to be for 
forty nights, and will include the principal 
great German works, some of which are com- 
paratively unfamiliar to us. What support Mr. 
Grau has provided for the great German 
prima-donna is as yet not definitely known. 
If the report is true that it is the same as that 
which agonized the ears of musical people in 
the Stadt Theatre recently, it is but a sorry 
prospect, We will wait, however, and hope 
that the manager has secured some better tal- 
ent than. any which, so far as we know, is at 
his disposal in the country at the present 
time. 





Rational and Statistical. 


The Post-Office. 


Se traveler who passes on our great lines 
of thoroughfare from one city to another 
has no doubt of the fact that we live in an age 
of railroads and steamboats. And yet, horses 
carry the mails three miles where railroads 
carry them one. Even Massachusetts, so 
covered with a net-work of railroads that 
there are few towns in the State that do not 
receive a daily visit from the locomotive, has 
146 stage-coach routes to 64 of railroads. Curi- 
ously enough, the cost per mile in the two 
cases is almost exactly the same ; the average 
cost of the transportation of mails per mile in 
the cars being eleven cerits and six mills; by 
horse, eleven cents and eight mills. Of course, 
the cars carry a mail many times larger than 
that of the coach, so that the cost per letter is 
much less. 

Throughout the whole country, steamboats 
carry the mails 16,762 miles ; railroads, 68,457 
miles ; and horses, 175,991 miles. But the 
railroad is gradually gaining possession of all 
the important routes. In 1870 the cars carried 
the mails 43,727 miles ; in 1878, 63,457 miles ; 
a gain of nearly fifty per cent. in four years. 
And the mails are increasing in weight and 
magnitude at a yet faster ratio. Sixty-five 





years ago the mails for the South left the New- 
York post-office carried by one man, were | 


rowed across the ferry, and then placed under 
the boot of the waiting stage. To-day from 
ten to twelve tons of mail matter enter and 
leave the New-York post-office from the South. 
It is but a century since Postmaster-General 
Benjamin Franklin so ihcreased the speed of 
the mails that, while it had taken six weeks 
for a letter to go from Boston to Philadelphia 
and return, it then took but three. To-day it 
takes but one week for letters to pass from 
the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Pa- 
cific. If the postal service continues to expand 
the next century as it has done the last, and 
science shall discover no more rapid means of 
transmission, passengers must be left out of 
the mail-trains. Letters and papers will ex- 
haust the capacity of the steam-engine. 

Our oceanic mails increase at a yet faster 
rate. Over a thousand tons of letters and 
papers now annually cross the Atlantic; a 
gain of fifty per cent. within the last three 
years, 

The differences between a sparse and a 
thickly-settled population is best shown by 
the fact that, of three nations, each having be- 
tween thirty and forty millions of population, 
Germany has 5,720 post-offices, Great Britain 
less than 12,000, and the United States 33,244. 
This sparseness of population, requiring letters 
to travel long distances on unfrequent routes, 
makes the cost of transportation far heavier 
here thanin Europe. In England, the maxi- 
mum distance a letter can be carried is less 
than seven hundred miles; in America, from 
Maine to Alaska, is five thousand miles. And 
this is one of the principal reasons why Ger- 
many nets a profit from her post-offices of 
three million dollars a year, England a profit 
of five million, and the United States has a 
loss of nearly six million. 

The English post-office stands at the head 
of the postal world for the certainty of the de- 
livery of its letters; as the Duke of Wellington 
once said, “The English post-office is the 
only one in Europe which can be said to do its 
work.” For instance, year before last, an 
American gentleman followed his sister to Eu- 
rope. Uncertain of her residence on his arrival 
there, he sent her a letter addressed to 


“Upper Norwood, 
Or elsewhere.” 


The sister bad left Norwood, and was else- 
where; but her route was given to the carrier, 
and the missive followed her, and finally over- 
took her riding on the top of a stage-coach. 
When the first meeting of the Evangelical Al- 
liance was held in London, many years ago, a 
prominent president of a Western college, who 
crossed the Atlantic in a sailing-vessel, was 
surprised to find a letter awaiting him at his 
lodgings. It had left home after him; but, 
carried by steam, it had passed him on the 
way. As he had not known, when he left 
home, where he was to stay, he was curious to 
find out how that letter had discovered his 
rooms before he had found them himself. And 
inquiry developed the fact that the letter, be- 
ing uncalled for, for a day or two, the postal 
authorities noticed that it came from America, 
and was addressed to a reverend divine. Sur- 
mising that it might be for some attendant at 
the meeting of the Alliance, inquiry was made, 
the residence obtained, and the letter forwarded 
to await his arrival. It may be doubted if the 
post-office authorjties elsewhere would have 
taken so much trouble about a single letter. 
The English post-office is also one of far 
greater flexibility than our own, or any other, 
and more ready to try improvements. It 
adopted a penny postage ten years before we 
commenced a three-cent one; it abolished the 
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frank thirty years before us. It has adopted 
the telegraph as a branch of its service ; it is- 
sues some 15,000,000 money-orders a year; it 
insures lives, and grants annuities; it main- 
tains a savings-bank, conterminous with the 
boundaries of the kingdom ; and it licenses all 
the dogs—500,000 of them !—all the male ser- 
vants, carriages, horses and mules, armorial 
bearings, and guns, in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. So capacious and paternal a post-office 
department we have hardly a right to expect; 
we are authorized, however, to look for as cer- 
tain a delivery of letters and papers. The 
United States does, indeed, stand next to Eng- 
land in this respect. From a grand total of 
915,000,000 letters annually, England sends 
8,500,000 to her dead-letter office. With a 
somewhat smaller number of letters, the United 
States sends 4,400,000, 

The wealth, or penury, of the different na- 
tionalities that compose the kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland is shown by the fact that 
out of every nine persons in England and 
Wales one is a depgsitor in the postal savings- 
banks; one out of every thirteen in Scotland, 
and one out of fifty in Ireland. 

The letter-carrier system is nearly perfect 
in both countries; but in England is carried 
to a much greater extent than with us, where 
it is confined to cities containing 10,000 popu- 
lation or over. We would call the attention of 
the postmaster-general to the fact that the Eng- 
lish letter-carriers visit their boxes on the way 
to the office before the first mail leaves ; all let- 
ters written the evening before, and deposited 
in the boxes, leave the city by the earliest mail. 
It this country, as a general rule, the boxes are 
not emptied till after breakfast, and conse- 
quently the letters have to wait for the even- 
ing’s mail. 


A recent article in the New-York Zven- 
tng Post, in referring to our national - bank 
system, declares as follows: ‘It combines 
nearly two thousand banks, representing near- 
ly tive hundred millions of capital, in a solid 
phalanx of interest, in which the government 
is a partner. Having borrowed the capital of 
these’ banks, it grants them the privilege of 
issuing notes, to which it guarantees six per 
cent. interest, with a further guarantee of ulti- 
mate redemption, while it allows the banks to 
exchange them for private debts at an addi- 
tional interest of seven or eight percent. It 
limits the amount of the issue, that the monop- 
oly may be protected ; and it appoints an offi- 
eer, called the Controller of the Currency, 
nominally to enforce the laws, but in reality to 
plead the cause of the banks in an annual re- 
port, which lauds this system and denounces 
all others.”” .It would be difficult for the 
att of “putting things” to go further than 
this. Every statement in this extract not dis- 
tinetly erroneous conveys a false impression. 
The government has not borrowed the capital 
of the banks. It is simply the custodian of 
the bonds deposited with it as security to bill- 
helders for the amount issued by the banks. 
It does not guarantee the banks any thing. It 
pays interest. on its bonds, whether held by 
banker, broker, merchant, farmer, or any one 
else; it does not know the banks as such 
in the transaction in any way whatever. It 
does not limit the amount of issue, that the 
monopoly may be protected, but that the peo- 
ple may be protected. It appoints a Controller 
of the Currency to prevent violation of the 
laws, whose services are no doubt necessary in 
the premises. The law simply provides that 
the national banks shall deposit certain bonds 
in its hands as security, and that the banks 
shall be permitted to issue notes to the amount 
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of ninety per cent. of the par value of these 
bonds. As the bonds are at a premium, as but 
ninety percent. of the par value can be issued in 
notes, as a certain percentage of legal-tender 
notes must be held as a reserve, the interest 
on the transaction is very far from being dou- 
ble. It cannot average more than one and a 
half, and from this must be deducted the 
whole expense of conducting the bank. But, 
whether much or little, the law limits and 
controls the issues, and this no other bank 
system has done. 

Mr. Chase’s purpose in this bank system is 
very clear. It has been charged that he gave 
the banks permission to issue this vast curren- 
ey (four hundred millions), and paid interest on 
the bonds which guaranteed it, whereas gov- 
ernment itself should have issued a currency 
instead of bonds, and so obtained a loan with- 
out interest. But Mr. Chase doubted the con- 
stitutionality of a government issue of notes 
after the immediate war necessity was re- 
moved ; and he, moreover, taking his cue from 
the New - York banking law, saw that such a 
system created a market for government bonds. 
It established a demand for national securities 
that would hold their price always at a high 
figure. The effect in New York upon the State 
bonds had been in this particular highly favor- 
able, and he believed the plan would operate 
to a similar advantage in United States securi- 
ties. 

A writer in the Worth American Review— 
not the one from whom we quoted last week— 
takes occasion to incidentally assert that ‘‘ the 
national bank system is a most egregious impo- 
sition upon the public in favor of a limited num- 
ber of individuals.” This is a gross misstate- 
ment. The system may or may not be a wise 
one, but it is not “an imposition in favor of a 
limited number of individuals.” The limita- 
tions imposed are in favor of the public. We 
hear a great deal said about the inflation of our 
currency, and, in the same breath, these critics 
denounce the limitation of our currency issue 
asamonopoly, If there were not limitations 
— if, instead of nineteen hundred corporations, 
there might be an indefinite extension—where, 
then, would our currency be? We have no 
love for the national-bank system ; it possibly 
has serious defects ; but, let the criticism upon 
it be just, and real defects, not imaginary ones, 
pointed out. 
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byes interest attached to those forms of ap- 
paratus by which it is designed to record, 
on a blackened surface of paper, contractions 
of the heart, form, and force of pulse-beats, etc., 
will be greatly enhanced, no doubt, now that 
it is proposed to use these instruments as in- 
dicators of the various emotions, such as fear, 
love, grief, envy, and, in a word, all the pas- 
sions. From a review of a recent work by an 
eminent French physiologist, entitled ‘* Le 
Coeur et le Cerveau,” we learn that its author, 
M. Cyon, proposes to use the “ cardiograph” 
as a detective, believing that it may be so 
adapted as to faithfully record the mental con- 
dition of the person to whom it is applied, 
** Just as tracings obtained in different forms 
of disease, typhus, pneumonia, etc., show the 
nature of the cardiac movements in these, so 
distinct tracings might be obtained for pas- 
sions, like love, fear, sadness, joy, or anger.” 
Adopting the theory that all mental opera- 
tions are in a degree correlated to the more 
tangible physical phenomena, it is believed 





that every change in mental condition is 








marked by a kindred change in the circulatory 
system. Having first carefully noted the char. 
acter of these changes, a chart. might be con. 
structed, a reference to which, together with 
the automatic record of the cardiograph, would 
enable the observer to indicate and announce 
the emotion which was the true source or re- 
suit of the cardiac action. By way of illus- 
tration it is suggested that, ‘‘ among the heirs 
at the bedside of a dying wan, there will be 
some whose sincere grief will produce strong 
and slow beats; others whose impatient ex- 
pectancy will cause the beats to be weak and 
rapid.’’ That no note is made of the proposed 
method for attaching these ingenious detec- 
tives to the breasts of the waiting mourners, 
would seem to be an important omission, 
though it may be that any refusal to submit 
to the test is to be regarded as a conclusive 
evidence of guilt. Whatever view may be 
taken of these suggestions as to their practical 
value, itis evident that M. Cyon is himself in 
earnest, and has brought to.the subject careful 
and ingenious thought. As an instance: A 
murder has been committed, and the offend- 
er is arrested and brought to trial. The 
question is not one of identity, that being 
already established. The theory of the de- 
fense is simply that the act was of that order 
with which many recent trials have made the 
public familiar—viz., emotionalinsanity. And 
it remains for the cardiograph to decide wheth- 
er the act was done ‘“‘in an unconscious man- 
ner, or with deliberate calculation.” The 
manner in which M. Cyon would decide this 
is based upon the following ingenious and 
plausible theory : “‘ The mind, in recalling a 
past act, has emotions of the same nature as 
those it had when the act was committed ;” 
hence ‘“‘the detailed recounting of a crime 
ought to produce in the accused person who 
hears it, and who had congciously committed 
the crime, the corresponding emotions and 
cardiac movements.’’ We have presented this 
extended notice of M. Cyon’s work more be- 
cause of the general interest of the experi- 
ments than from any faith that an important 
application can be made of them, since to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed. Let the pur- 
pose of the cardiograph be understood, and 
the accused or suspected person will at once, 
whether conscious of guilt or not, be placed 
in a mental condition that will find no counter- 
part in the records of the charts, and which 
will, in cases where the criminal is an old of- 
fender, be purposely foreign to it. 


Professor Proctor prefaced his lecture on 
the moon by a brief history of his controver- 
sy with the astronomer -royal as to the best 
method of observing the coming transit of 
Venus. In the course of these remarks, Pro- 
fessor Proctor gave a brief but clear description 
of the way in which aa observation of this 
phenomenon was to aid in determining the 
true distance of the earth from the sun. As this 
is the main problem to be solved in the coming 
observations, and, as the time approaches for 
the departure of the observing parties, the fol- 
lowing concise explanation of the general char- 
acter of these observations will be of interest; 
“* We know,” said the lecturer, ‘ that the dis 
tance of Venus from the sun is to the distance 
of the earth from the sun as five to seven. If 
observers at the north and at the south of the 
earth’s globe look at Venus at a time when she 
is directly toward the sun, the southern ob- 
server will see Venus at the highest of those 
stations, and the northern observer will seé 
her at the lowest of those stations ; say they 
are six thousand miles apart, then we know 
the distance apart of the lines that Venus ap- 
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pears to have traveled on the surface of the sun 
is fifteen thousand miles, and then we know 
the whole diameter of the sun is so and so, be- 
cause We can compare it, and know it is pro- 

rtionately so much larger. We ascertain the 
diameter of the sun, and, if we know the size 
of any object, and know how large it looks, we 
know how far away it is. Having the distance 
of six thousand miles, we ascertain that dis- 
tance of fifteen thousand, and afterward, 
knowing the diameter, we know the distance 
of the sun.” 

Following this description was a review of 
the two methods for making these observa- 
tions—Halley’s and Delisle’s. In the contro- 
versy to which we have alluded, Professor 
Proctor appeared as an earnest and, finally, 
successful advocate of the former. And, if we 
mistake not, the learned professor’s visit to 
America at this time may have been in some 
degree prompted by his desire to present his 
views to those in authority, and secure their 
indorsement and adoption of them. 


Professor Sanderson, member of the Royal 
Society, recently communicated to that body 
certain ‘‘ Notes on the Electrical Phenomena 
which accompany Irritation of the Leaf of 
Dionea Muscipula,” from which we condense 
as follows: “‘ One of these leaves was so placed 
that its opposite ends should rest on non- 
polarizable electrodes, in metallic connection 
with each other, and a Thomson reflecting gal- 
vanometer of high resistance was introduced 
into the current so formed. On observing the 
needle, it was noticed that a deflection followed 
indicating the existence of a current from the 
base to the point of the leaf. If, in place of the 
leaf, the leaf-stalk is placed on the electrodes, 
acurrent is indicated which is opposed to that 
inthe leaf. As distinguishing this action from 
that in the muscle, it was noticed that stimu- 
lation and contraction follow each other con- 
stantly in muscular fibre, but the leaf, after a 
certain amount of irritation, appears to grow 
tired, so that no effect is produced by irritation 
in the leaf, unless an interval of from ten to 
twenty seconds has elapsed since the preced- 
ing irritation. As this plant is of the order 
known as ‘ sensitive,’ the following experiment 
was made with the closed or curled-up leaf: 
Supposing the leaf to be so placed on the elec- 
trodes that the normal current is marked by a 
leftward deflection of the needle. A fly is now 
allowed to creep into the tunnel-shaped cavity. 
It is then observed that, the moment the fly 
teaches the interior so as to touch the sensitive 
hairs there located, the needle in the galva- 
hometer swings to the right, indicating a change 
in the direction of the current, the leaf at the 
same time closing on the fly. Though as yet 
no definite reason is given for this strange 
action, it is evident that, in the facts thus 
tlicited, may.rest the germs of an important 
discovery. Already the facts furnish strong 
evidence that there exists an intimate relation 
between the two mysterious phenomena, dis- 
tinguished as vital and electrical force.” 


As an item of scientific intelligence, the 
editor of Sélliman’s Journal publishes the fol- 
lowing note on subterranean fishes in Cali- 
fornia. We give it to our readers in the confi- 
dence that it would not have received the in- 
dorsement of that journal until its truth was 
Verified by reliable evidence: It appears that 
the agent of the California Petroleum Com- 
Pany, at San Buenaventura, wanting water to 
supply the company’s wharf at that point, de- 
termined to sink an artesian well on the sea- 
beach, not five feet from the high-water mark. 
At the depth of one hundred and forty-six feet 





a strong flow of water was obtained, which | was; and for every feminine laborer a mascu- 


spouted to the height of thirty feet. Soon 
after, the attention of the agent, Mr. Bard, was 
directed to the fish with which the waste wa- 
ter from the well abounded, and which, on 
examination, proved to be young trout, 
“thousands of them being thrown out at 
every jet.” They were all of the same size, 
about two inches in length, and were perfectly 
developed, the eyes being also perfect. As 
the temperature of the water, as it comes from 
the well, is 64° Fahr., the fish must have en- 
tered it but a brief time before their expulsion, 
since they could not have lived long in such 
high temperature, and yet the nearest surface- 
stream was several miles distant. 


J. Norman Lockyer, F. R. 8., one of the cor- 
respondents of the French Academy of Sciences, 
has been named to fill the place rendered va- 
cant in the astronomical section by the death 
of Encke. This distinguished body now num- 
bers among its associate members and corre- 
spondents the following English scientists : 
Foreign Members— Professor Owen, Sir C. 
Wheatstone. Correspondents : Geometry — 
Professor Sylvester. Mechanics—Sir William 
Fairbairn. Astronomy — Sir G. Airy, Mr. 
Hind, Professor Adams, Professor Cayley, Sir 
Thomas MacLear, Mr. Lockyer. Geography 
and Navigation—Admiral Richards, Dr. Liv- 
ingstone. Physics—Dr. Joule. Chemistry— 
Dr. Frankland, Dr. Williamson. Mineralogy 
—Sir C, Lyell, Professor W. H. Miller. Botany 
—Dr. Hooker. Anatomy and Zoolegy — Dr. 
Carpenter. 


It is announced that Professor Owen has 
discovered in the London clay, at Sheppy, a 
fossil bird, with teeth resembling in a measure 
those of the Australian hooded lizard. 





Contemporary Sayings. 


DWARD EVERETT HALE contributes 
a paper on “‘ Exercise” to the last Old 
and New, in which he says: ‘‘ The life of each 
man must have, every day, its fait share of 
phyeiesl, of mental, and of moral exercise. 
etaining these great classes, you may subdi- 
vide them as you please. You may take for 
your bodily culture your exercise in your gar- 
den and orchard, and in traveling to and fro, 
and leave to other men the building of your 
house and barns, and the cultivation of your 
food ; but full bodily exercise you must have. 
OrI may take such branch of mental culture 
as I please, and leave to other men the rest. 
They may study the stars, may discuss poli- 
tics, may pore over past history, while I con~- 
tent myself with some simpler walk ; but some 
walk or other of mental culture I must have. 
So I may leave to other men their peculiar 
preferences in spiritual life. They may sit 
rapt in meditation on the unseen glories of 
an unseen God, while I am playing jack- 
straws on the floor with my children; but 
some spiritual exercise, exercise of the affec- 
tions, I must have. There is no division of 
labor which will enable me to save my soul by 
proxy.” 


A writer in the current Cornhill Mag 
discussing the claim of certain women that, if 
their sex were released from the drudgery of 
house-keeping and maternity, a great deal of 
energy would be set free which at present is 


employed to no adequate purpose, says: ‘“* To’ 


what other purposes will it then be applied? 
The answer suggested is that ladies will then 
have the professions thrown open to them, 
and will be lawyers, physicians, and profess- 
ors, Assuming that this will take place, the 
difficulty still remains. Unless crime and dis- 
ease increase in the same proportion, which, it 
is to be hoped, will not be one of the results 
of our Utopia, the amount of employment for 
lawyers and physicians will remain what it 





line will be displaced.”’ 


Blackwood’s Magazine thus sums up the im- 
pression of Mr. Mill, which it gets from his 
** Autobiography:” ‘‘ His life had no playful 
childhood, no ripening manhood, and no ex- 
perienced old age. At fourteen he was turned 
out of his father’s workshop, finished and 
complete. The father had fulfilled the pur- 
pose which he had pursued with unrelenting 
rigor. The son lived on to accomplish the 
father’s purposes in the world of science and 
abstract thought, and to demonstrate by his 
life and all the painful deficiencies of his char- 
acter and capacities that, although by forced 
development an athlete may be made in men- 
tal as well as muscular power, insulted Nature 
will adjust the balance by the losses which it 
inflicts.” 


The Saturday Review thinks that the old 
proverb, that obeying is the best school. for 
commanding, is merely a pleasant platitude: 
“People act rather from impulse than prin- 
ciple, and therefore a man of a, will is apt 
to be insubordinate in youth and imperious 
when he is grown up. In spite of all sound 
reasoning, we suspect that the best command- 
ers have often been very dnruly school-boys. 
Whatever may be the case in matters of prac- 
tice, this is certainly true in matters of opin- 
ion. The young man who most readily re- 
ceives the teaching of his masters is not des- 
tined to originality in later life.” 


In speaking of Lee and Grant, ‘‘ the Hector 
and Achilles of the American ‘ Iliad,’” the 
Saturday Review says : ‘‘ The Virginian’s char- 
acter was of that noble kind which retains its 
full measure of dignity in the shadow of ad- 
versity. — ‘nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess,’ yet, in the last meeting of the hostile 
generals, our admiration and respect are given 
chiefly to him who surrenders his sword ; and, 
viewing them as they appeared in later years, 
when their fortunes diverged so widely, the 
President of the great republic looks small 
and commonplace compared with the broken- 
hearted school-master of Lexington.” 


A correspondent of the Nation, writing 
from London at Christmas-time, says: ‘* The 
Christmas illustrated papers are curious speci- 
mens of the et with which we English 
cling to old habits of thought, and to the 
memory of customs and traditions that have 
passed away. Every year we are presented 
with landscapes half-buried in snow, and 
every year our Christmas-days are becoming, 
so far as climate and temperature are con- 
cerned, more like May-day. We are actually 
obliged to pore over these fabulous illustra- 
tions of Christmas to keep ourselves cool.” 


Iil-health,” says the Spectator, “should be 
avoided, of course, by state action as well as 
personai care, inasmuch as it diminishes men- 
tal and physical force ; but as we are all under 
sentence of capital punishment, is it worth 
while to make the enormous fuss everybody is 
now doing about every thing which makes, or 
possibly may make, death come a little quick- 
er? Is there no force in Frederick’s apothegm, 
as he caned the flying soldier, ‘ You rascal, do 
you want to live forever?’ ” 


The Pall Mall Gazette, a of modern 
hotels, says: “‘ The poet of the last century 
who ‘sighs to think he oft had found his 
warmest welcome at an inn’ would in these 
days either have abstained altogether from the 
observation or have sighed still more pro- 
foundly in making it.” It is-amazed that 
“the hospitality of the hotel, which formerly 
afforded a theme for the poet, should in these 
days have so long escaped the attention of the 
satirist.” 


John Morley says, in a recent essay: “It is 
the turn which a man takes about the age of 
five-and-forty that parts him off among the 
sheep on the right hand or the poor goats on 
the left. This is the time of the grand moral 
climacteric; when genial, unvarnished selfish- 
ness, or coarse and ungenial cynicism, or 
querulous despondency, finally chokes out the 
generous resolve of a fancied strength which 
had not yet been tried in the furnace of cir- 
cumstance.” 
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The London Spectator tells a story of a dis- 
senting clergyman who, after giving, as he 
thought, full satisfaction to his flock, suddenly 
found himself dismissed. ‘‘ The vicar of the 
parish, who had liked him, was curious about 
the dismissal, and asked one of the deacons’ 
wives what the charge was against the for- 
saken pastor. ‘Oh, nothing, sir, that you’d 
consider; but he won’t preach about Dan’! 
and the types, and, as we pay him, he shel//’” 


The Zridune announces, for the benefit of 
the charitably disposed, that “‘ the suffering 
lad who infests the neighborhood of the up- 
town hotels, barefooted, these cold nights, ap- 
pealing for charity, deserves encouragement. 
He takes two = risks, first of catching cold 
by going barefooted, and second of losing his 
shoes and stockings, which he leaves in a 
neighboring door-way while he plies his voca- 
tion.’ 


One of the London comic papers tells of an 
Aberdeen minister, who, catechizing his young 
parishioners before the congregation, put the 
a to a stout girl whose father kept 
a public-house: ‘*‘ What is your name?’’ No 
reply. The question having been repeated, 
the girl replied: ‘“ Nane o’ your fun, Mr. 
Minister, ye ken my name well enough. D’ye 
no say when ye come to our house on a night, 
* Bet, bring me some ale?’ ” 


The 7ridune thinks that the protest of the 
two Connecticut women who refuse to pay 
taxes because they cannot vote is ill-timed. 
** So great a revolution as the granting of votes 
to women is not to be managed in this way. 
There is another side to the question, too, 
which they seem to have forgotten—the pro- 
tection which they receive from the organized 
law of the State is certainly worth their taxes, 
putting aside the vote altogether.” 


A reviewerin the London Academy, which, 
bp omge 1 has been remodeled after the plan 
of the Atheneum, says: *‘ Lord Lytton spent 
his life in coming very near to many roses ; if 
he failed to gather any rose for us, he made us 
artificial flowers of the very best pot-pourri. 
We may say, if we are ungrateful, that the 
colors showed best by gas-light ; but, after all, 
the fragrance comes through the paint.” 


In a review of Mr. Darwin’s theory of evo- 
lution, the Nation says: ‘‘ Our own opinion, 
after long consideration, is that Mr. Darwin 
has no atheistical intent, and that, as respects 
the last question of design in Nature, his view 
may be made clear to the theological mind by 
likening it to that of the ‘ believer in general 
but not in particular Providence.’ ” 


The Paris correspondent of the Academ 
says: “The Figaro is publishing a series o 
novels, whereof the title alone is frank enough 
to repel most English readers. M. X. de Mon- 
tépin calls his ‘studies’ unequivocally ‘ Les 
Drames de |’ Adultére,’ and the narrative car- 
ries out to the fullest the promise of the title- 
page.” 

A female lecturer in California, speaking in 
behalf of her sex, says: ‘* Man’s pleasures 
would never suit us, and his profits we have. 
We allow him enough to dress respectably, 
and to take him to lectures and other intellect- 
ual cirouses: but the bulk of his income we 
appropriate.” 

Mr. Robert Dale Owen does not join in the 
traditional admiration for“ Italy’s dark-eyed 
daughters.” He says: “I think I have seen 
more handsome girls in New York or Boston 
in five weeks than I saw in Italy throughout 
five years.” 


In his funeral oration at the grave of Fran- 
is Hugo, Louis Blane said, it is reported, at 
ictor Hugo’s special request, that the latter 

lives as his son died, a believerin God and the 
soul’s immortality. 


Paris gossip asserts that M. Taine has lost 
his chance for a seat in the French Academy, 
because he is engaged on a work in which he 
shows little sympathy with the French Revo- 
lution. 


There is an ape in the London Zodlogical 
Gardens of such extraordinary intelligence 
that, according to Mr. Frank Buckland, a 
teacher in a deaf-and-dumb school has offered 
to teach him how to talk. 





What, for a mere sneer, is better than this 
from “‘The Parisians?” ‘‘Good priests are 
like good women. There are plenty of them, 
but they are all underground.” 

The witty man of the World announces 
that an Illinois ghost is in hospital with a gun- 
shot wound, which they are treating with 
spirit-lotions. 

The London Spectator says, “‘In Italy ge- 
nius is endemic.” 


Punch defines the “Home Circuit” 
‘** walking about with the baby at night.” 





Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


ANUARY 15. —Surrender of the intransi- 
gentes at Barcelona, Spain. The insur- 
gent chiefs, Contreras, Ferrez, and Galvez, sent 
to Algiers, and the other Cartagenian refugees 
to Oran and Mers-el-Keber. 

Large fire at the Portsmouth Dock-yard, 
England. Great amount of stores for the 
Ashantee expedition destroyed. 

Report of the defeat of Colonel Esponda, 
with six hundred and fifty men, in an engage- 
ment with Cuban insurgents, near Melones. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro, 8. A., that the 
termination of the war in Entre-Rios has been 
officially declared. 

Large fire in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
County Jail destroyed. 


Kings 


January 16.—A Papal Consistory held at 
Rome. The final ceremonies of installation 
of the recently-appointed cardinals celebrated, 
and several bishops appointed. 

Serious riot at the parliamentary election 
in Limerick, Ireland. 

Large fires at Brooklyn, N. Y., Ottawa, 
Canada, and Leith, England. 

Intelligence of the death, at Washington, 
of Charles Astor Bristed, better known as 
** Carl Benson,” his literary sobriquet, aged 
fifty-four.--Death, at Newport, R. I., of Dun- 
ean C. Pell, well known in New York, aged 
= ht. 

Accident on the Castle-Shannon Railway, 
Pa. ; two lives lost. 

Advices from Central America. Hostilities 
begun between Honduras and Salvador. Mar- 
shal Gonzales, of Salvador, attacked fort at 
Amopala, December 13th, commanded by Var- 
gos, which, r a vigorous resistance, sur- 
rendered. 

Mexican Congress have contracted for the 
establishment of a line of steamers between 
Vera Cruz, Progreso, and Havana. 


Janvary 17.—Intelligence of the ¢naugura- 
tion of Governor Cooke, of Texas. Governor 
Davis insisted on retaining possession of«the 
office until the 28th of April.—Mayor Wheeler, 
of Galveston, assaulted by a mob of negrves 
and whites; seven of the ringleaders arrested. 

Advices from Cuba. The official report of 
the engagement on the 6th instant, near Puerto 
Principe, states that three hundred insurgents 
made an attack on forty-seven Spanish sol- 
diers, killing thirty-nine and wounding three. 
Sefior Quijano, a lawyer, and Sefior Penalver, 
have been arrested on a charge of being Car- 
list agents. 

Death of Rev. William Sparrow, D. D., 
Dean of the Faculty of the Episcopal Seminary 
at Alexandria, Va., for the last thirty - three 
years ; aged seventy-three. 

Intelligence of the death of Colonel John 
Middleton, at San ncisco, an ex-member 
of the California Pioneers. 

Intelligence that the American bark Mary 
M. Bird collided with an unknown ship, No- 
vember 3d, which sunk, with all on board. 


Janvary 18.—Falling of the railway via- 
duct at Toquella, Spain; thirty-three work- 
men killed.—General Dominiquez appointed 
to the command of the Central Army operat- 
ing against the Carlists. Three Madrid news- 
papers suspended by the Government. 

Death, at Cincinnati, of Rev. Samuel Fisher, 
—— president of Hamilton College, New 

ork. 

Report that the Minnichha, from Callao for 


; 





Dublin, has been wrecked off the Scilly Is1- 
ands ; ten of the crew lost. 

Report that the Comanche Indians are on 
a raid. 
News from Cape Coast Castle to December 
14th, reports the retreat of Ashantees, and ad- 
vance ot British troops. Arrival of reénforce- 
ments from England. 


January 19.—Advices from Madrid that 
General Turon has been appointed com- 
mander of the Civil Guard. 

Nomination, by President Grant, of Mor- 
rison R. Waite, of Ohio, as Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

Report of a strike among the negroes on 
Louisiana plantations. Rioters number four 
or five hundred, and are armed. 

Governor Cooke, of Texas, reported to be 
in possession of his office without further dis- 

ute. 
’ Intelligence of the death, at London, of 
General Sir James C. Chatterton, colonel of 
the Fourth (Royal Irish) Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards. : 

Death, at Greensboro, N. C., of Frederick 
Strobels, a distinguished musician. 


January 20.— Advices from London of 
rumors that the King of Ashantee has sent 
an embassy to General Wolseley suing for 
peace, and offering indemnity. 

Nine women killed by an explosion and 
fire in a knitting-mill at Bennington, Vt. 

Intelligence of the death, at Mount Airy, 
N. C., of Chang and Eng, the Siamese Twins, 
aged sixty-two. 

Heavy gale on the English coast. 

Governor William Pinckney Whyte elected 
U. 8. Senator from Maryland. 

Large fire at Chicago. 


Janvaky 21.—A note from Prince Bis- 
marck holds the French Government account- 
able for the virulence of the ultramontane press 
in France. 

Reports of great sickness among the troops 
of the Ashantee expedition. 

All political prisoners at Santo Domingo 
have been released. 

Advices of the death of Augustus Hoffman 
—- Fallersleben, a German poet, aged seven- 
ty-five. 


January 22.—Morrison R. Waite confirmed 
by the U. S. Senate as Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 








Aotices, 


APPLETONS’ HAND-BOOKS OF 
AMERICAN TRAVEL. NorvTuHern anv East- 
ERN Tour; WestTexn Tour; SovTHERN Tour— 
each published in a separate volume. NORTHERN AND 
EasTERN Tour embraces descriptions of all lines of 
travel and all places in the Middle and Eastern States, 
and Canada. Western Tour embraces descriptions 
of all lines of travel between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
with descriptions of all places in the section covered. 
SourHern Tour embraces descriptions of all lines of 
travel and of places in the country south of Pennsyl- 
vania; with a chapter on the West Indies. Each vol- 
ume is accompanied with maps. These hand-books 
were recently entirely rewritten, and aregnow corrected 
each season to date. Muslin, flexible, price, $2.00 
each. Mailed to any part of the U. S., post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

D. Aprteton & Co., Publishers, New York. 





BINBING CASES FOR VOLUME 
TEN OF APPLETONS’ ¥OURNAL now ready. 
Price, seventy-five cents. Mailed to any address within 
the United States, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
Also, Votums TEN of ApPpLetons’ JourNAL, bound in 
cloth, gilt side and back, price $3.50. Uniform with 


\preceding volumes. D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, 


New York. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Senc 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As 
istry, Engi ing, Mechanics, Geology, 


D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 








7? Ch 
Mathematics, etc. 
Murray St., N V. 





